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EST this communication may seem critical of the 
psychoanalytic method and its founders, I will 
begin by saying that my feeling with reference to 

the movement, of which this method is the basis, 

as well as toward Sigmund Freud himself and his colleagues, 
is one of deep and grateful appreciation. What I am here 
offering should not be regarded as in any proper sense a 
criticism of their position, but rather as the suggestion of a 
supplement to it. The new insight into human nature made 
possible through the industry of these men seems to me of 
extraordinary value, and susceptible of verification to a re- 
markable extent. More than once during the study of 
some obscure case, after almost concluding that here, at 
last, I had found a manifest exception to the rules which 
the observations of Freud and his colleagues seemed to 
have established, a still deeper search, a still deeper probing 
of the patient’s consciousness and buried memories have 
shown me that I was wrong. It is truly remarkable what 
a touchstone has been put into our hands wherewith to 
recognize the real motives which underlie apparent motives, 
and, underneath the faults and failings, the fears and habits 
of adult life, to see the workings out of the instinctive crav- 
ings of imaginative, pleasure-seeking, and pain-shunning 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Psycho-Pathological Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, May 10, 1911. 
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infancy, dragging back the adult from the fulfilment of his 
higher destiny. The enumeration of the gains that have 
already been secured, of the paths of promise that have been 
opened to us through these fruitful investigations and these 
applications of the biogenetic principle in the study of 
human personality, would be a recital of imposing character. 
It is not only for medicine that these advances have been 
won. It has been clearly shown that the great pieces of 
imaginative and creative literature of the world, especially 
the great world poems, such as the marvelous tragedies 
and epics of Greece, the fairy stories and the myths which 
have stood so long the test of time, and so, too, the mani- 
festations of wit and humor and the many other modes of 
naive expression in which the soul of man instinctively lays 
open its hidden treasure house, are all permeated by the 
same tendency that underlies the signs and symptoms of 
the hysterias, the phobias, the compulsions. The sym- 
bolisms used in them, like the symbolisms of language, of 
dreams, and of life itself is to a considerable extent a sex 
symbolism. 

I believe, also, that one may admit, with Freud, that 
the principle of the “conservation of energy” can be applied 
as profitably with reference to mental phenomena as it 
has been with reference to physical phenomena. An ex- 
perience is a fact to be reckoned with just as much as is a 
certain quantity Of heat. One of Freud’s greatest services 
has lain in his demonstration of the fact that every thought 
and action counts for some result. If it disappears in one 
form it will surely reappear under some new and unexpected 
guise, like Proteus under the grasp of Hercules, in the great 
fable. 

But, although I am fully convinced that the applica- 
tions here referred to, both of the biogenetic principle and 
of the principle of the “conservation of energy,” afford 
illuminating partial explanations of individual and racial 
evolution, I am equally convinced that we are in danger 
of utilizing these principles to the tacit exclusion of others 
which are still more significant. Even in the domain of 
physics, the statement “no energy is ever lost,” if true ina 
certain sense, that is, true with reference to special 
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groups of artificially selected conditions, is false if taken as 
justifying all the inferences and implications which are often 


drawn from it, and is therefore dangerous as a working prin- 


ciple in applied psychology. This is a very important dis- 
tinction; for, as we all know, and as psychoanalytic studies 
have freshly demonstrated by striking illustrations, the 
human mind is keener in its dim intuitions and in its power 
of reasoning by implication and inference, than its feeble 
power of conscious, accurate expression would lead one to 
suppose. [Education is largely a process of self-discovery. 
You bend yourself to teach the child and find, to your sur- 
prise, that he is already a wise man in disguise. 

| have paused to dwell upon this principle, because the 
whole object of the present paper is to show that any one 
who carries his psychoanalysis far enough, and who makes 
himself the first object of his investigation, as every psycho- 
analyst ought to do, will find evidence of dim reasonings of 
great importance that underlie the conflicts of the childish 
instincts and modify these conflicts at each moment. It is 
for us to see, so far as it is practicable and necessary, that 
these crude inferential reasonings are duly scrutinized and 
utilized for good and not for evil. The main service of the 
psychoanalytic investigations which have been made thus 
far, under the impulse of Freud’s genius, has been that of 
forcing us to recognize the repressed devils that lurk within 
us. It is obvious, however, that we should never have felt 
these tendencies as “devils” and repressed them unless 
we had had a standard of the good. It is usually assumed 
that this standard of the good is only something imposed 
on us by society. But if we trace the matter back, we find 
that it rests ultimately on far more personal grounds; that 
it implies nothing less than a dim recognition on our part that 
this belief in “the good” is one of the most real of all our 
intuitions; that we cannot help thinking in these and kin- 
dred terms, and comparing our present “‘bad” with our 
possible “‘good,” any more than we can help thinking in 
terms of time and space and yet dimly recognizing that these 
terms are, in fact, only symbolic representations of a real 
but unpicturable existence not limited by time or space. 

To return, then, to the principle of the conservation of 
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energy, | would positively assert that we have absolutely 
no right to draw therefrom, as is very often, though tacitly, 
done, the implication that as no energy is ever lost, so no 
energy is ever gained, and that we live in a world of determin- 
ism, where the same old forces, coming no one knows from 
where, are shuffled to and fro, like the bits of glass in a ka- 
leidoscope. In such a world as this, thought and will would 
have, of course, no power to create anything new, and the 
process of adaptation would not be, as it now is, a process 
of intelligent modification wrought by each individual on 
both his environment and himself, but a simple moulding 
of man on the world of nature, as wax is moulded on a stamp. 
No one really accepts such a world as this, not even those 
who claim to do so; it is, however, the kind of world to which 
natural science points, and the kind of world which should 
be logically accepted by those who, following too closely 
the demands of the law of the conservation of energy, seek 
a strictly monistic universe founded on these supposed laws. ' 
If we would give our allegiance to a better world than this, 
we must begin by recognizing that the formulas of natural 


science express only a portion of the truth. Of course, 
where the specific aims which these sciences serve are alone 


‘ 


at stake, it is convenient to speak of the “conservation of 
energy”’ as if it were one of the deep underlying principles 
of life and not merely the description of sequences of phe- 
nomena. It does not signify that a student of chemistry 
or physics works only with the external appearances under 
which real, self-active energy is cloaked, or that he talks 
freely of “‘atoms” or “invariable laws” as if these terms 
really stood for the deepest facts that the human mind can 
reach. He knows well, if he is wise, that these formulas 
are but modes of speech, and that his studies contribute 
nothing to our knowledge of real causes. But this com- 
placent habit of neglecting the study of the “real,” needful 
as it is in physics, is bad in psychology, and becomes intol- 
erable when the object to be studied is a human being, 
thrilling with hopes and fears, dimly conscious of a destiny, 


1Cf. Traum und Mythus, von Dr. Karl Abraham. Schriften zur Ange- 
wandten Seelenkunde; herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Sigm. Freud, Viertes Heft, 
pp. 71, 72. 
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dimly aware of the fact that in so far as he is intelligent, 
in so far as he possesses the gift of intuition and a will, in 
so far, in short, as he is “real,” he is a participant in the 
primal energy of the universe and must be studied as such. 

That a thorough student of psychoanalysis, earnestly 
desiring to learn all that can be learned about the nature 
of mental phenomena, should be contented to assume that 
he can neglect that portion of the knowledge of the mind 
which he can get only by philosophic methods, would be 
equivalent to his assuming that from observing the symp- 
toms of a psychoneurosis he could learn to understand the 
real conditions of which these symptoms are but symbols. 
The mind contains a real, permanently abiding element 
which partakes of the nature of the real, permanently abid- 
ing energy of which the life of the universe itself is made. 
From the standpoint of the nature of his mind, a man be- 
longs to the eternal and immortal realities of the universe. 
In order to realize this, he must learn to believe that he 
speaks the truth when he talks of the world of spirit, and 
says that the things which are unseen are eternal. Ultimate 
truth, like motion, hope, love, and the sense of beauty, are 
unpicturable. But the picturable life is temporal and a 
symbolic representation of the unpicturable life, which 
for us is the only true life. To this real, creative element of 
the mental life, on which all our striving, all our power of 
will and renewal of thought depends, I venture to give the 
name of psyche generatrix or mens creativa. Because one 
is compelled to see in a man a creature with a history that 
points back to a motionless mass of lime and phosphorus, 
and to admit that at each meal he does obeisance to that 
portion of his genesis, one is not therefore debarred from 
realizing that organic life and the history of organic evolution 
would be unintelligible; that the sight of so much human 
misery and sin would be intolerable, if we did not dimly 
recognize that with organic life comes the power and the 
necessity of reaching out continually toward the unseen 
world of real existence which we are constantly striving to 
express in this finite and symbolic world, but can never 
thoroughly express except in a life of infinite duration. 

We must regard the facts collected by natural science 
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as of limited and partial value, and not to be taken as fur- 
nishing the basis for a complete explanation of the phe- 
nomena of life, and by the same token we ought to feel 
ourselves obliged to make the same assertion with regard 
to the genetic explanation of human personality which the 
psychoanalytic method has done so much to establish. 
Through the use of this method we have come to know so 
many influences hitherto unknown to us which play a large 
part in the evolution of the adult human being, that the 
temptation is a strong one to push this principle further 
than is justifiable. The way of escape from this is that of 
making a more thorough study of the workings of the human 
mind as determined by the great students of philosophy, 
who, although now often discredited, represent perhaps the best 
outcome of human evolution. The genetic principle has 
been of immense service, but as usually understood, it leads 
us, if followed too closely, to a deadlock. The evolution 
suggested by this principle is evolution on a straight line, 
which, as far as we can see, begins nowhere and ends no- 
where. In fact, evolution should rather be expressed as a 
circular process.’ It begins in the unseen, but real and 
infinite world of the spirit, the psyche generatrix, and con- 
sists in a series of attempts to express the life of the spirit 
in finite form, followed at each moment by an ever-renewed 
recognition that this expression is imperfect. These rec- 
ognitions of imperfection imply an equal number of returns, 
in thought, of the self-expressing mind toward its infinite 
source, and this circular movement of the mind charac- 
terizes both evolution regarded as a whole and every act 
of life. In everything that we do or feel we realize that we 
are more than we can nowexpress, and in thus recognizing our 


1[ offer this simple diagram without attempting adequately to explain it, as 
that would be impossible in this connection: 


A o&© 
B |.-"|.*"|.+"|.. |." 


A is the mathematical symbol of infinity, and may be used for hinting at the 
fact that the mind, in itself, is logically independent of space and time, and of its 
attempts at finite expression. It is the inexhaustible source of renewing effort. 

B hints at the fact that the mind is continually attempting to express its 
total nature in finite acts (symbols), then denying that these attempts are ade- 
quate, and returning (as by the dotted lines) to a recognition of its inexhaustible 
power of accomplishing more and better things. 
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finite incapacity to express ourselves and the symbolic 
nature of the attempt to do so, we are forced dimly to 
perceive that we have an infinite and real though unpic- 
turable existence as a background for our finite strivings. 

It is not alone, then, the phenomena of a man’s earthly 
genesis that we must study if we would understand the 
subtle tides and tumults of his life; the workings of his 
psyche generatrix itself must also be the object of our in- 
vestigation. Kant has said, “‘Humanity must never be 
treated as a thing.” Real existence is a self-active, causal 
energy, and not a “thing.” It is only by virtue of our 
possessing this causal energy, this psyche generatrix, that 
we become aware of the existence of real causality at all. 
In the succession of natural phenomena there is no causality; 
causality comes only with the vital efforts of living, and so 
conscious, beings, and finds its best expression in the will, 
acting atits best; that is, acting in accordance with the highest 
principles of spiritual progress. 

I object to the explanation given, in accordance with 
psychogenetic principles, of the evolution of the instincts 
of the infant into the conduct of the grown man, when the 
genetic principle is treated as if it were the only one at stake, 
whereas, in fact, the influence of the will, even though 
feeble and wrongly guided, and the influence of the recogni- 
tion on the part of the mind, in each of its acts, that it has 
infinite possibilities which it cannot now express, never can be 
ruled out of court. In the admirable monograph' by 
Abraham, above referred to, the assertion is made that the 
men of the primitive, uncultured world had no philosophic 
or religious ideas which were afterward symbolized in myths; 
but this assertion is surely in need of modification. In the 
technical sense, of course, primitive human beings had, and 
newborn children have, no philosophy or religion. It 
must, however, be believed that they did have a 
vague recognition of their own creative power, a vague 
sense of being more than they could express, a vague sense 
that their own finiteness implies an infinite existence of 
some sort asa background. These feelings, shadowy though 
they doubtless were, took necessarily a logical precedence 

'Traum und Mythus. lL. c. 
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even of the personal cravings and wishes in which the sexual 
and other primitive instincts sought expression. If we 
would really get to the bottom of the mental conflicts of 
our patients and ourselves, we positively must learn, through 
philosophic studies, to take cognizance of this primary 
schism between the sense of our infinite origin and the 
necessity which we are under of attempting to express our- 
selves at each moment in a finite form, for it is the existence 
of this schism with all that it implies that, in my opinion 
and in that of many others much wiser than myself, gives 
the first impulse to the creation of myths and to the con- 
flicts out of which nervous symptoms spring. The struggles 
between our infantile instincts and the influences tending 
toward a conventional life do indeed contribute the pic- 
turesque, symbolic basis of this conflict, and give ever- 
renewed reasons for its persistence; but the original cause 
of the conflict itself lies farther back. 

I do not feel quite sure how much positive use psycho- 
analysts can make of these philosophic principles in the 
actual treatment or training of their patients. It is my 
belief that some use can be made of them, just as use has 
been made of them for the teaching of children in the 
kindergarten. The primary requisite, however, is that we, 
as physicians, should, ourselves, have these principles in 
our minds, for without them we cannot do adequate justice, 
in thought, to our patients’ deepest cravings and intuitions. 
Without them we cannot even explain our own cravings and 
intuitions. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the ‘‘unconscious”’ 
contains only the sense of the bad, the “ shady”’ side of our 
natures. The recognition of the bad implies the recognition of 
the good. A struggle implies a sense of a possible goal better 
than that which now draws us, and these better elements 
of the mental life are represented in our unconscious and 
subconscious minds. They are unconscious because they 
cannot be expressed in words. 

Civilization is said to depend on the transference to 
higher and more broadly social aims, o! the energy hitherto 
spent in obedience to the simpler, the dominant instincts, 
especially the sexual instinct with its great mission of race 


‘ 
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perpetuation. But though this statement perhaps covers 
the case of the animals, who see only what is before them, 
and of plants that see nothing, it is very far from covering 
the case of man. For every man, so I contend, has a sense 
of being able to effect something through his “will,” and 
also dim, subconscious visions in which the logical formulas 
of philosophic reasoning are foreshadowed and the scheme 
of the universe is intuitively perceived; and with these 
feelings come a deep sense of obligation. 

He may learn to neglect or to deny these visions, but 
he has them all the same, and may be encouraged to realize 
the fact. If he does so, he will learn to see the truth of the 
seeming paradox that the mind is conscious of its own acts, 
so that the “recognition,” which occurs at every moment 
of our lives, is not merely the rediscovery of a familiar object, 
but the rediscovery of ourselves. 

The person who arrives consciously at this stage of 
thought becomes not merely something of a metaphysician; 
he becomes also a more serious and reflective man; a person 
better prepared to become aware of his spiritual origin, his 
spiritual destiny, and of the obligations that go with this 
knowledge. 

Believe me, | am not disposed to waste time in regret- 
ting that those who have thus far had the psychoanalytic 
movement in their charge have followed the scientific 
method thus exclusively; if they had not done so they would 
probably have failed to accomplish what they have 
accomplished, and we should still be urging our patients 
to get well solely by dint of will and conscience, and with 
insufficient knowledge of themselves. 

But the time has come to make a long step forward. 
The aim to which we are practically, if not avowedly com- 
mitted, is that of making a complete study of our patients’ 
mental lives, and it is simply impossible for any one to do 
this at all thoroughly without having had a thorough train- 
ing in the methods of philosophical as well as of scientific 
research and some recognition of the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual conclusions to which these researches have al- 
ready led. 

Fortunately, even those who care but little for phi- 
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losophy, andare content to take for earnest Voltaire’s scofhng 
jest, “Quand on parle de ce q’on ne comprend pas et que ceux 
qui entendent ne comprennent pas non plus, on fait de la 
metaphysique,’—even those accept and utilize many 
philosophic and metaphysical conclusions without knowing 
it. 

The law of the conservation of energy knows no con- 
science, no moral obligation, and no will, in any real sense; 
but we all recognize conscience, will, and obligation, even 
without intending it. 

When I first began tentatively to use the powerful 
weapons which the psychoanalytic method has put into our 
hands, I endeavored to rely wholly on the analysis itself 
for the therapeutic outcome. I accepted, not indeed ex- 
plicitly, but implicitly, the view that the physician’s part 
in this treatment was solely that of urging the patient 
onward, deeper and deeper, into his own complexes, only 
seeing to it that he should not deceive himself, that he 
should not too soon believe that the end of his voyage of 
discovery was at hand. 

I took it for granted that the physician’s function 
ended when he had helped the patient to remove certain 
sorts of handicaps to progress, by forcing him to see the 
real facts at stake, and that he was under no obligation to 
assume any responsibility for the character of the progress 
itself. 

Furthermore, the handicaps to be removed, so I be- 
lieved, were of a specific sort. They were not handicaps 
due to ignorance, but those due to the existence of unfavor- 
able emotional complexes of the kinds so much discussed. 
In other words, | thought that it was not our business to 
instruct the patient, to supply the positive side of the re- 
education which he needed to undergo, but only to place 
him in a better position to obtain his education elsewhere. 

I still believe that the main portion of our work should 
be of the sort that I have indicated. But, little by little, 
[ have arrived at the conviction that there is a subtle in- 
fluence of sympathy and appreciation,— often expressible 
even in words, though sometimes difficult of expression — 
which makes the work of the physician who believes in the 
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truths which I have hinted at as having become established 
by philosophic study and religious insight, of more value 
than that of the man who does not hold this attitude. 

It might be thought that any considerable interest 
on the physician’s part in philosophy (and in religion, which 
is philosophy expressed in symbolic and poetic form) would 
impair his ability to carry on his psychoanalytic investi- 
gations with due vigor. I think, however, that this danger 
is chimerical. Psychoanalysis is and should be recognized 
as being an instrument, not a doctrine. It binds us to no 
particular faith; it does not prevent us from holding any 
conviction as to universal truths. 

I doubt, however, whether psychoanalysis by itself 
gives us all we need. It almost always happens that there 
are some features in the patient’s case which can be best 
defined in moral terms. The patient “ought” or ‘fought 


not” to do this or that. The grounds on which this moral 
status of the patient rests can be approached through 
psychoanalytic investigation, but can be better understood, 
as I believe, if the patient is willing to make that kind of 
mental analysis which will lead him to see his obligations 


in the light of a recognition of his origin and destiny. | 
will not assert that we are bound to force every patient to 
conclusions such as these. It might sometimes be unneces- 
sary, sometimes impossible, to do so. What we can and 
ought to do, however, is to feel ourselves wholly sympathetic 
towards all, even the crudest, subconscious or unconscious 
leanings of the patient in the direction of the truths that we 
hold to be important and philosophically sound. We can 
and should help him to unravel that portion of his uncon- 
scious yearnings which point, not alone towards his earthly 
genesis, but also towards his spiritual genesis. Every man, 
however ignorant, has a claim to a moral balance, a broad 
sense of obligation, a sense of moral values independent of 
earthly success, as a sort of birthright. The “ normal” man is 
a moral person, orone who has the capacity for becoming so. To 
have failed to become developed in this direction is to have 
“symptoms” that need attention. The significance of this 
proposition is not weakened by the obvious fact that the 
reverse is also true; that an emotional or verbal over- 
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accentuation of these moral ideas may become a symptom 
of disease. 

The great poem in which Dante represents his descent 
into hell under the leadership of Virgil, his ascent of the 
hill of purgatory, and his flight through paradise, typifies 
the journey into the depths of one’s own soul and memory, 
which psychoanalysis makes possible in a new and intensified 
form. It is not desirable to enter on such a journey, which 
begins with the *‘dark wood” of introspection, unless there 
is a good prospect of continuing it until the logical end of it is 
within sight. The physician, at least, should have a clear 
vision of the best outcome. 

I may restate my argument in the following form: 
The psychoanalytic method, to which we owe so much, is 
not smply a means of teaching the patient to become in- 
timately acquainted with his own history and motives. 
Most patients learn through their treatment to reason on 
the facts which they observe and may be led to make this 
reasoning more or less profound. Every reasoning process 
may be ranged, broadly speaking, under one or another of 


three heads. ‘The simplest form of reasoning is that in which 
individual objects are noted and discriminated. This is the 
ordinary reasoning of so-called “‘common sense.” A man 
is a man, a cow a cow, “the falling apple suggests not a 
universal law of nature, but a means of gratifying an in- 


dividual appetite.” It is, however, an interesting fact 
that the persons technically untrained in science or phi- 
losophy, who take the facts of observation largely in this 
fashion, have often a more philosophic insight than those 
of the next class, the “‘scientific’’ persons who have taught 
themselves to deny their intuitions. The men who have 
taken life simply have had crude but partially correct in- 
sight into the significance of dreams, as Freud has pointed 
out, and so, too, the insight furnished by their religion and 
their faith contains presentiments that are deeply scientific. 
The unpicturable world of the spirit is accepted by them 
without argument, and while they are not logical and 
thoroughgoing in their convictions, they do recognize, when 


ICf. Address on Philosophy, by Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1908. 
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at their best, that evil and illness are something more than 
meaningless calamities. 

The next form of reasoning is that in which ob- 
jects are noted with reference to their relations to 
each other. This is the reasoning of science and of 
those persons who rely upon the genetic principle to 
explain the evolution of the individual and of the race. 
For such persons the universe is bound together in such 
fashion that nothing can happen in any portion of the 
physical or the mental world without inducing some change 
in every other portion. 

It is assumed that no new energy can be either lost or 
created, although it is admitted that the forces which we see 
in operation are all interchangeable and finally reducible 
to some one force, which, however, no effort is made to 
account for. The evolution conceived of under this form 
of reasoning is absolutely deterministic. Consciousness, 
obligation, will, are terms used simply to describe events, 


not to designate real causes. They are creations, not crea- 
tors. This is the scheme which most psychoanalysts seem 
thus far to have accepted as final. It is, of course, admitted 


that the mere fact of using the psychoanalytic method does 
not, strictly speaking, oblige any one to adopt the form of 
reasoning of which I am now speaking, but I have looked 
in vain for evidence that the leaders in our movement hold 
beliefs which would imply the use of any other form of 
reasoning than this “scientific” form. As I have said 
above, the curve of evolution at which this reasoning points 
is a straight line, which begins nowhere in particular and 
ends nowhere in particular; for surely the production of a 
“superman,” like ourselves, except for being a few shades 
better, cannot be regarded as a logical goal for all our striv- 
ings and our sorrow. 

The third form of the reasoning process is that which 
sees the universe, not merely as a collection of individuals, 
not merely as a series of impersonal, related objects or 
forces, but as a partial expression of the personal life of 
conscious beings, and therefore always to be thought of as 
a unified totality. This “totality”? can be seen as under- 
lying every act and as capable of giving new dignity and 
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meaning to every thoughtful, reasoned act, even of im- 
perfect beings like ourselves. 

The “relativity” of science is here transformed into 
a unification expressive of the conscious volition of in- 
telligent beings. Whatever a man does is done with a dim 
consciousness that his acts are, inferentially, based on a 
recognition of the bonds that connect him, as a moral being, 
with every other man, and with the source of energy which 
underlies the universe. The third form of reasoning makes 
this dim consciousness a clear consciousness; it takes it out 
of the subconscious and brings it into the focal point of 
knowledge and recognition. It would be useless to attempt, 
in this brief space, to give a further description of the pre- 
suppositions and conclusions which this form of reasoning 
involves. Those who wish to study them can find ample 
opportunity, and without this study it is impossible really 
to know the human mind. We can, indeed, see many of 
the handicaps from which our patients suffer, but we cannot 
adequately sympathize with the strivings through which they 
seek to raise themselves to a better plane. 

The hard battle which the leaders of the psycho- 
analytic movement have fought has been a battle of accurate 
observation, concerning itself, as I think, with a single phase 
of evolution. They have worked as students of natural 
history rather than as philosophic thinkers, and, in fact, the 
likeness of Freud’s attitude to that of Darwin has often been 
present to my mind. But Darwin, great leader though he 
was, did not succeed in stating all the influences that lead 
to the modification of the species; and there have been 
thinkers of high merit who have maintained that one sig- 
nificant weakness of his doctrine lies in its scant recognition 
of the influence of the human consciousness and will, un- 
picturable as these are. The group of those whose beliefs 
and arguments, if logically carried out, would bring them 
into harmony on this point is larger than it seems. It con- 
tains not only men like Bergson, who makes his poussée 
vitale the controlling influence in biological evolution of 
every grade, and Judd, the able psychologist of Chicago, 
who has recently written on the influence of consciousness 
and will in the evolution of the mind and of human insti- 
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tutions, but also the best representatives of present-day 
political economy, who have definitely broken with the 
laissez-faire doctrines of Ricardo and Adam Smith, and have 
learned to recognize that the conflicts of the will and the 
moral sense of living men, conscious of a higher destiny, 
cannot be treated as equivalent to the conflicts of self- 
interest. Finally, and most important of all, the advocates 
of the validity of the will include the followers of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Kant and Hegel, and all the deepest think- 
ers of the world. 

I have already said that the plea which I have urged is 
rather for a more thorough study of philosophic methods 
and results by those who practise psychoanalysis in the 
interest of a broader outlook on their part, than for a sys- 
tematic utilization of the knowledge thus acquired in our 
routine dealings with our patients. But while ready to make 
this admission, I do so only under a certain protest. One 
feels inclined to say that, inasmuch as every improvement 
takes place gradually, it is enough that the patient should 
see or feel the existence of a goal a short distance ahead of 
him. So long as he has something to strive for, it is thought 
he does not need to see the ultimate and distant goal, even 
if a nobler one. An obligation lying near at hand, which 
he can grasp, and has a good prospect of being able to meet, 
is assumed to supply as much real motive as a more shadowy 
obligation which he cannot fully understand. In_ fact, 
however, | do not believe that this principle is sound. The 
biblical sentiment that “the people who do not see visions 
shall perish from the face of the earth” is a more nearly 
accurate expression of the truth. If | am right in my belief 
that every man has a dim intuition that there is something 
in him which makes him akin to the creative energy of the 
universe, and that his sense of obligation is one element in 
that something, and if this intuition can be deepened by a 
process of self-analysis, then, surely, we can do him a 
service if we help him to make such an analysis. 

Finally, | believe that there are deeper causes at work 
in the making of myths than even the conflicts between the 
infantile instincts and emotions based on bodily experiences 
and desires. These deeper causes reside in the very con- 
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stitution of the mind, which makes its influence felt even at 
the very dawn of life and from then on in every mental act. 

No act, no attempt at expression, no experience, can 
occur without giving rise to the sense of incompleteness 
through which the mind recognizes on the one hand that it 
is more than it can now define itself as being; and, on the 
other hand, that it must go on, without ceasing, trying to 
define itself afresh. In each act the mind goes out, as it 
were, from itself, only to return to itself and rediscover itself. 
The dim realization of this outgoing and returning finds 
its symbolic expression in the constant phenomenon of 
recurrence in the sun myths, and of endeavor and failure 
and re-endeavor in many myths of gods and heroes. Not 
only are the myths themselves symbolic; the very instincts 
of infancy through which it has recently been sought to 
explain them are themselves symbolic of these deeper mental 
processes that lie behind. 

We who practise psychoanalysis learn well to know what 
symbolism means. We should, then, more than any others, 
succeed in realizing that these primal fundamental elements, 
the inevitable constituents of every mental act, must have 
symbols which are bound to be deeper than any others. 





A CASE ILLUSTRATING SO-CALLED DEMON 
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EMONIACAL possession as a church question was 
formerly accepted literally, being based upon the 
passage in John x. 20: “He hath a demon and is 
mad.” In the middle ages epidemics of demon 

possession occurred, as those of St. Brigitta, Loudon, Ple- 
dran, Aix, etc., which showed various phases of mental dis- 
sociation upon this basis. Nor is exorcism or the casting out 
of demons any longer indulged in by modern churchmen, 
though we still find some orthodox adherents who subscribe 
to this belief. In medical literature can be found two ex- 
amples of demon possession which resemble the history of 
the patient which I depict — the case of Achilles described 
by Janet' and the account of Father Surin.’ As a type of 
obsession not often found to-day, the following recital 
should therefore be of interest. I shall first give the 
patient’s account of the possession given to me in running 
association after Freud’s method and in letters which I re- 
quested him to write. This material is of course much con- 
densed: 

“In regard to the voice I hear talking to me all the 
time, it was through my investigating spiritualism and 
watching and listening for what I could hear in the evenings 
after reading the newspaper that it commenced. One 
evening it began to talk to me, telling me some funny stories, 
and it kept that up for a week, when one Saturday evening 
it hypnotized me as I sat in my chair, and I went to bed that 
night and was in bed until Monday, hypnotized, | suppose, 
for I was seeing pictures of all kinds all the time until I got 
up to go to work Monday morning. He has been talking 


‘Janet, Nevroses et idées fixes, i, pp. 377-389. 


*Disposition du pere Surin, d’Apres Berillon-Dualite. Cerebrale, 102. 
Also quoted by Ribot, Diseases of Personality, p.120. See also Nevins, Demon 
Possession, 1894. 
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to me ever since. He says he is the devil from hell and he is 
going to take me to hell as soon as he gets ready. He makes 
me speak words as if he has my tongue in his control when 
he is talking to me; but if I talk to any person, I have con- 
trol. He makes me smell different things and he will tell 
me about it at the same time. It feels as if there is a flea 
or bug on my eye, nose, or throat, or any place, and he will 
say to me, ‘Brush that bug off.’ He bothers my eyes, so 
that I cannot see right at times, and he bothers my stomach 
at night, saying, ‘I'll fix your stomach for you so you cannot 
eat.” Three weeks ago, he shook my brain like you would a 
handkerchief, saying to me, ‘See what I am doing to you, 
I'll fix this block of yours.’ He talks to me all day and 
night, waking me at night to tell me what he made me 
dream. He makes my head hurt in the back and it feels 
hot, and he says it will be worse later on with me. 

“** John,’ he says, ‘you never will have another min- 
ute’s peace as long as you live, and when you die it will be 
worse. I came here to worry you and I am going to play 
with you, like a cat does with a mouse, and when I get tired 
of you, I am going to kill you. That is, | am going to make 
you kill yourself, but lam going to make you kill some one else 
first. That black-eyed doctor thinks himself smart. 
Oh, you won’t know vou are doing it, you will want to knock 
something off or cut something out, and you will think it 
just has to be done. I can set you daffy in a minute. I 
have your brains right under my thumbs. Now you have 
not a thought coming; I am doing your thinking and telling 
you things. I can shut your thoughts off and you will 
never knowit. I won’t let you know things until I get good 
and ready.’ 

“He tells me every little act I did in my life, saying, 
‘Now what in h —— did you do that for?’ He will tell me 
to do this or that at my work when I am going to do some- 
thing, the same as you would tell me to do it, or he says, 
‘I will stay here till you come, when I will go,’ and he will 
keep this nagging up all day like a talking machine. Some- 
times I go nearly crazy. This is a sample, a drop in the 
bucket to what I hear: 

“ *You are a d—— f—— for telling the doctor. He 
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thinks that what you say and write is what you think or have 
thought and says he will make you see it that way. You 
d f , | can think and make you think what I want 
you to. Peace in mind is all there is to life, and let me see 
you get it. [Pll not let you forget your troubles. No, the 
doctor shan’teven know of them. If you had done that 
way, resisted at first, you would not have been bothered 
with me. You will be sorry for it the way you are getting 
stubborn. You won’t get me out of your mind. You are 
onto me, to get you worked up and put mean feelings on 
you, trying to make you mad, but I’ll fool you and the doc- 
tor yet.’ 

* ‘Let’s write a book, John, about hell. I have asked you 
often and if you don’t I will carry you to hell. Do it, 
John; no one knows about hell and I want to tell them. If 
you do, I will give you a little peace. D you for re- 
sisting. The doctor can explain all he wants, but I'll show 
you yet you can’t fight me off.’ 

“It is a continual dream with me all night. | would be 
asleep, but it kept running things into my mind all night, 
which seems like a lot of dreams. In the morning after 
getting up, it would go all over these things, saying it wanted 
to do it that way. ‘You can use your own mind if I let 
you, John, but I am not going to. You are a fool for sitting 
down and letting me get in your head. Oh, you can get 
mad if you want to, but you cannot hurt me, all you can do 
is to kill yourself and that will please me. Do you think 
that doctor can do you good? Well, he might know some- 
thing about this business, but if he knows anything that will 
interfere with me in my work on your head, the minute he 
goes to do it,— well, if he goes to do anything that will do 
you any good, he will have to kill me or make me weak 
enough that you can overpower me. That is, your mind 
will be too strong for me to do anything with. John, when 
I see that is going to happen, plump, off goes your block. 
Mind you, now. I will kill you if I see that man is doing any 
good or doing me any harm. I! have every nerve and every 
little thing in your head and body in my control, so it is up 
to you nowto let that doctor do something, if he can, or 
stay away from him. Now John, that doctor from his 
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questions to-day thinks you allowed family troubles to 
bother you, but it is not that. If you had got up out of that 
chair in the evening after you finished reading the paper, it 
might have been different.’ 

**Tell that man to go to h——. He cannot do you any 
good. He might think he is a doctor, but he is not a brain 
fixer, like | am, for I am the devil from hell. The doctor is 
putting you to hell as fast as you can go. I am the steam 
that runs the engine, and the engine is the brain. Your 
doctor might fix the engine like a machinist, but I am the 
steam to the brain or engine, and you can’t fix the steam. 

“*Those spiritualists told you not to repeat anything 
I said, and now you are writing a letter dictated by the 
devil from the depths of hell, and I am going to take you 
there as soon as I get ready. It might be to-night, and 
might be in a year. I will go with you to see that doctor 
and he might hypnotize you until you think you are better, 
but as soon as you come out of that condition I will have 
you just the same.’ 

““*When your wife separated from you, you were a good 
man. You did what you thought right toward her, and she 
thought she was doing the same, but neither was right. It 
is not what you think, but what the Lord God himself 
thinks. We will get into trouble with the doctor if we don’t 
scratch that out. No, don’t write it.’ 

““*What do you mean, anyhow, writing this way when I 
am going to take you to hell. Don’t give the doctor this to 
read; don’t write any more; he can’t save you from me. 
I can’t write any more. I mean, I cannot take time to have 
you write any more. But tell him this, I can fix more 
people in a holy jiffy in my way than he can ever in his life- 
time. Do you think it is you and not I writing this? 

*** You are more contented, are you? I'll have you again, 
though. I am sicker than a dog, cannot talk to you. Don’t 
tell the doctor on me. ‘Tell him that he cannot hurt me.’”’ 


Two Montus LATER 


“Well, doctor, I can see this thing more plainly now. It 
was caused by my thinking and worrying continually and 
arguing it over and over in my mind. I was weak in body 
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and I worried and talked it over so much in my mind that 
my brains became exhausted and my mind ran at will. It 
ran in the same channel as it formerly did before it got so 
weak and now the opponent or the one I was talking to is 
giving it to me. Of course it says it is something else and 
not my former thought. It would say something, when I 
come back at it; then it comes again with something to the 
contrary to what I said. One word brings on another, and 
away they go. I cannot hold my end of the talk or stop it. 
Now this is as you told me it was, but | just saw it plainly 
this evening. If I am quiet, it always starts to talk to me, 
saying contradictory things. Then I have a quiet time, 
as at present. I can think it over and try to decide what 
it is in the way you spoke about. It is not like talk, except 
when it does talk, and then it is always in opposition, always 
discouraging, always trying to give me or put me in trouble.” 


Four Montrus LaATer 


“It does not talk as much as it did, and when it does, it 
does not seem to hold me so much as it did. Almost any- 
thing takes my*mind away from it. When at work it puts 
in part of the time talking and the rest of the time putting 
different feelings over me, discouragement or weakness or 
dissatisfaction. I forget the feelings and it quits then. It 
has been trying to show me that I am no better, but it can- 
not change my mind about that. I do not know, but it 
does not seem that it will be talking much longer. I know 
now it is not the steam that runs my brain, but that my 
steam is weak, and that caused all this. I just hear a word 
now and then. I often have a blend between a word and a 
pleased feeling which makes me feel foolish, and I try to get 
away from it. I never had the headache in my life, like 
I hear other people say it is. My feeling is that of a big 
head, feeling dumb and dull, so that I cannot center my mind 
on anything; I try to and then try to study and think of 
something. Then I wake up and start to walk, but do not 
know where I go, but think and dream of doing things 
pleasant for people. I often have a dull pain across the fore- 
head or my head will pain in the back as if full of something 
heavy or like a corkscrew sticking there and being twisted 
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by some one. I will then get dizzy, or if I shake my head or 
stoop, I get dizzy and have sounds in my ears like steam, or 
better still like the noises you hear when in an extremely 
quiet place. The aches are like what I had before my trouble 
started, but not so strong. The prostrated feeling came 
first, just as I have given it you, so that I took to drinking 
to forget myself and I thought the two together made 
what I have got.’”’ 


S1tx Montus Later 


“Dear Doctor, I write this to let you know how my 
health is and how I have improved in the sickness you 
treated me for. Well, my health is fine, I couldn’t feel 
better. I feel robust and strong. I am forty-five years 
old to-day, and I’ll bet you a good smoke that I am good for 
forty-five years more. 

“The talking I heard is just about gone; | have become 
able to be indifferent and not pay attention to it. I may 
get two words mixed up, half the sound of each or the wrong 
word first and then it will say I made you do it. This is 
about all I have to contend with at present. I feel sure that 
I will be like I was years ago again. ' 

It was about three years ago that I admitted the subject 
of these notes into my consulting room. He came, he told 
me, to get some medicine for sleeplessness. Further ques- 
tioning elicited that he worked daily, was separated from 
his wife, living alone, and a thorough examination revealed 
no evidence of any physical disease. I did not try to delve 
closely into his life at this first visit, but later on gained 
from him the details which follow, utilizing all possible 
methods of psychic analysis. 

His parents are not only living but remarkably well, 
and he comes of long-lived Irish Presbyterian stock. A 
rather commonplace life he has led, having had very little 
schooling, working steadily as a machinist until he rose to 
be shop superintendent, marrying twenty years ago a woman 

I[ was unable to do with McB. as did Janet with Achilles, “‘ Je demandai au 
démon comme derniére preuve de sa puissance, qu’ il voulut bien endormir. 


Achille dans un fauteuil et l’endormir completement sans qu’ il put résister. 
Achille essay a en vain de lutter coutil le sommeil qui l’envalussait. 
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who was temperamentally the opposite, quarreling, and 
finally separating. 

Contrary to what I expected, it was difficult to get him 
to speak much about his wife and his opinions of her. I 
could see him alertly gazing at me whenever I opened this 
subject in ordinary conversation, it forming a resistance in 
the sense of Freud. Actual hypnosis also failed me, but 
finally through utilizing a metronome and placing him 
passive, after the method of Sidis, gained from him the fol- 
lowing details: 

She was childish, only thought of herself, wanted the 
little property he had, was jealous of his love for his first 
child, would leave him alone without warning and go to her 
mother, resented his success in work. Four years ago he 
became tired of going after her and she did not voluntarily 
return. He supports her, but does not see her or his 
children. He is too proud to do so. This explanation was 
accompanied by tears and evidences of much grief. He 
worried very much over the disgrace. 

The other side of the picture as elicited from him shows 
that he took to drinking, in order not to worry about his 
wife’s actions. Yet he would often go down on his knees 
and pray to keep up and not resort to drink. He also feared 
his wife, felt at times that she cast spells over him, that she 
put spies to watch him, that she tried to hypnotize him, 
waving her hands over him when he was dozing. 

His wife whom I visited I found to be a quiet woman, 
who told me that her frequent desertions were due to fears 
as a result of blows, that she was neglectful, but it was on 
account of distress over his actions, that she knew of his 
claim that she tried to hypnotize him, that he accused her 
of poisoning the coffee, that through his sister’s influence he 
believed in spiritualism, even before her final separation; 
that he had a slate in his room, upon which he expected an- 
swers from the spirit world. “ You would think nothing 
but a wretch would leave him, but what couldI do?” As 
additional evidence, they have a three-year-old child, born 
after she left him, whom he has never seen. His failure to 
see this child he does not ascribe to any defect in his char- 
acter, but he is justified from his viewpoint. His pride pre- 
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vents him from going to his wife’s home, and it was with 
tears that he tells me how he regrets not knowing his youngest 
child, and how much he reproaches his wife for alienating his 
children from him and bringing public opprobrium upon 
him.' 

Crystal gazing emphasized the break in his life which 
was caused by his marital troubles. All the pictures that he 
could see in the crystal were in connection with her. He saw 
a woman with black hair and a rose on the left side. ‘“* Why, 
it is my wife.’ He saw the house he first lived in after 
marriage. 

Psycholeptic Crises.— At intervals of about six 
weeks for the last few years patient has had attacks which 
made him weak and short winded, and sleepy without his 
being able to sleep. He would stagger like a drunken man, 
and he would have paresthesia, especially formication over 
his face. In such attacks he finally would land at a saloon 
and under the influence of alcohol would feel better. He 
failed to get relief medically on any occasions when he had 
these attacks, so he took to rely on alcohol as a relief. Upon 
my insistent command that he desist from drink when his 
attacks came on, explaining to him the necessity of becoming 
indifferent to temporary sensations, he wrote to me, “The 
last few times I have had those feelings I spoke to you about, 
I tried to throw them off, like you told me to by thinking 
of other things and doing other things. The first time 
I had it for two days and I was nearly ‘all in.’ I tried to 
brace up, to cheer up, be happy and strong and wide awake, 
and suddenly succeeded, and it has been gone for good.” 

After his wife’s separation he went to a married sister’s 
home to live. This sister was a believer in spiritualism, who 
had before this occasionally interested him in mediumistic 
seances. Now, however, he threw himself into this life and 
tried to follow out the medium’s instructions to “sit down 
at night and shut your eyes, make your mind a blank. You 
will hear sounds, and then voices, and if persistent see 
things.” 


'The repression of the truth causing a “defense reaction”’ is appenet. 


This mechanism is often found with paranoid states, but never with hysteria 


or psychoasthenia. 
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He had had ringing ears before this and this was all he 
heard at first. One night nearly asleep, he sees a shadow 
and sits up startled. ““It was his mother-in-law with a child 
in her arms.”” She rose from the floor and went out of the 
window. This hallucinatory result of autosuggestion is 
readily explained by his family worries, which are con- 
stantly with him, though he has attempted to repress them. 
His mother-in-law he, as is usual, believed to be a large cause 
of his wife’s actions. This visualization occurred shortly 
after he heard of the birth of this last child of his. It at 
the time was thought by him to be real and gave impetus 
to the formation of his obsession, for he next found that the 
ringing in his ears at times took on the semblance of words, 
saying ‘talk something, think something.” I also brought 
out the fact that about this time the medium had claimed 
to cast the devil out of a man, and the thought had come to 
him whether he could take possession of him. Then came 
the possession which I have already described. As the his- 
tory shows the soil was fertile. He had an unmistakable 
hyperesthesia of his ideational centers, as shown by the 
sounds in his ears, his crises which I styled “ psycholeptic,” 
after Janet, and the sharpened attention resulting from his 
spiritualistic experiences. Add to this the emotional 
changes resulting from his marital quarrels, his wife’s sepa- 
ration, the recent birth of another daughter unknown at the 
time to him, and we have sufficient reasons for the onset of an 
obsession. The extent of his autohypnosis at this time must 
have been intense, and is revealed even at present to me in 
two ways. Though he is now rid of his obsession and has 
no hankering after spiritualism, for, as he says, “Only 
people who worry go there. It is all badness and they call 
it a church,” it is easy to disintegrate his personality. I 
might say that this man wins respect by his bearing. He is 
quiet, dignified, and has an intelligent, good-looking counte- 
nance. Place him at a table with a pad and pencil and com- 
mand him to relax and write as he is impelled to and his arm 
and his hand tremble and the pencil traces the tremor, which 
grows in intensity. When stopped he feels, he tells me, as 
he did in the attacks I have described above, and he shows a 
dilated pupil, a hyperidrosis, and increased pulse rate and an 
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unsteady gait. As further evidence of a_ psychasthenic 
inadequacy he will cry and ask me not to bring his old con- 
dition back. 

Again, in attempts at association studies, I was always 
held up short by a sudden change of personality. A few 
words would be associated normally, but as soon as [ in- 
troduced a word like wife or home or child, a change would 
come over him and one of two things would happen; either a 
repetition of the same answer to every succeeding word, or 
the remark, “‘ You are bringing out again the voices; there 
is no use going on with this.”” The repeating answers would 
be of the same character as “bad,” “no good,” “have nothing 
to do with my old life,” etc. It was significant also to find 
a similar egocentric attitude which would brook no obtrusive, 
and to him unjust, criticism of his conduct. This charac- 
teristic combined with his autosuggestibility loomed up 
largely with him. Recently I also spent much time in going 
over his present dreams, which he wrote down for me, but 
never succeeded in finding in them anything but common- 
place pictures, exemplifying his work, his family quarrels, 
and the people he met daily. A few were sensual, but of no 
significance that I could see.’ I might remark that McB. 
has always lived a normal sexual life. McB. shows in the 
strength of his obsession a double personality. His life was 
filled with attacks which I have described under Janet’s 
designation of psycholeptic crises. These must always have 
been from his meager description accompanied by evanescent 
mental changes, a secondary self in which he would beat his 
wife and drink. Forced back and fought against — witness 
his praying that Saturday night might not come,—it grew 
in strength and intensity. Held under during the day; often 
would the needed relaxation come at night, with the conse- 
quent ill-treating of his wife. He, however, was never con- 
scious of this, and his statements concerning his wife are for 
him truthful. Then came his wife’s final separation and 
the secondary personality grew in strength through this 
psychic trauma, and finally rose to consciousness as a 
demon possession and dominated his personality, its 


'Thev were dreams of beautiful figures, of woman’s breasts, of having a 
female with him, etc. 
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ideational characteristics being traced to his spiritualistic 
seances. 

We are prone to attempt to separate fixed ideas from 
delusional convictions, regarding obsessive ideas as a part 
of the psychoneuroses and delusions as present only in pro- 
found mental states, for contrast. The different criteria 
which are given to distinguish them need not be given, as 
they are familiar to all students of mental diseases. McB., 
while possessed of a devil, whose voice was continually 
talking and suggesting to him, recognized that it was not his 
real self, though he regarded it as having appropriated his 
brains, as it were, a continuous force over which he had no 
power. Like a fixed idea also, it never “‘corrupted his reason,” 
he did his day’s work, intermingled with his fellowmen and 
succeeded in suppressing any external manifestations of his 
altered personality. Yet like a delusion it pervaded and 
dominated his personality. 

One other point in this history must be considered here 
also. McB. had definite delusions, paranoid in nature, about 
his wife. She tried to poison him, to hypnotize him, he was 
continually suspicious of her and he had wrong ideas con- 
cerning her care of his house. Here we see a definite picture 
of delusional convictions which would put him in the category 
of paranoia and would tend to make us view his devil pos- 
session as evidence of rudimentary or abortive paranoia, as 
Morselli uses the term. Obsessive ideas never or hardly 
ever occur in paranoia, says Tanzi,‘ and demonomania is a 
special form of paranoia, says Sidis.”. We can say with 
certainty, however, that with McB. we have evidences of an 
altered personality, a secondary state rising to the threshold 
of consciousness governing his ideation without dominating 
him and a partial disintegration of personality being also 
revealed by his suspicions and fears of his wife. 

We will not enter here into the question of parancia, 
except in so far as is necessary for the discussion of the his- 
tory in question. The atavistic conception of paranoia, so 
brilliantly expounded by Tanzi and vigorously combated by 


!'Tanzi, Text-book of Mental Diseases, p. 156. 
2Sidis, Psychology of Suggestion, p. 283. 
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Bianchi,‘ occurred to us in going over this history, and we feel, 
as Bianchi does, that “‘human evolution is slow, and primi- 
tive characteristics have not yet disappeared from mankind. 
Why, then, have recourse to a theory of atavism? Every- 
thing that the paranoic manifests in his delirium is found in 
his actual environment, or in another environment in which 
he lived at one period of his life.” Accepting this, it does not 
negative Tanzi’s* conception, however, of paranoics as 
living anachronisms, whose mysticism is the arrogant, vio- 
lent, and personal explosion of a regressive and anticivic 
thought, “‘and in whose mind inanimate bodies, living crea- 
tures, the universe itself, but above all, the ego, reacquire 
the symbolical nature which they possessed in the conscious- 
ness of primitive man.” Bianchi, however, in his conception 
of sensory insanity, where he groups what are really abortive 
types of paranoia and what the Kraeplin school would con- 
sider as types of dementia pracox, shows the impropriety of 
attempting too much in classification. A disregard of a 
mere classification of this patient was therefore strongly 
necessary in attempting any treatment. Friedman* shows 
the shifting sands of classification clearly when in his study 
of paranoia he says, “I must not omit at the start to say 
that by the term ‘mild paranoia’ something else is meant 
than what I described some years ago under that heading.” 

The evolution of such obsessions as those of McB. 
is easily understood if we stop to consider what primitive 
man was and what elements of his personality, particularly 
in reference to superstitious and supernatural laws, are still 
found in supposedly cultured persons. Browning, in Mr. 
Sludge, “the medium,” says: 

“First comes the Bible’s speech; then, history with the 
supernatural element, you know, all that we sucked in with 
our mother’s milk, 

Grew up with, got inside of us at last, 

Till its found bone of bone and flesh of flesh. 

See how we start with the miraculous, 

And know it used to be, at all events: 


'Bianchi. Psychiatry, p. 575. 
2Tanzi, p. 721. 
3N. & M. Monograph Series, 1908. 
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What’s the first step we take, and can’t but take, 

In arguing from the unknown to the obscure? 

Why this: “*‘ What was before, may be to-day.”’ 

Since Samuel’s ghost appeared to Saul, of course 

My brother’s spirit may appear to me.” 

Go tell your teacher that! What’s his reply? 

What brings a shade of doubt for the first time 

O’er his brow late so luminous with faith? 

‘**Such things have been,” says he, ‘‘and there’s no doubt 
Such things may be, but I advise mistrust 

Of eyes, ears, stomach, and more than all your brain, 
Unless it be of your great-grandmother, 

Whenever they propose a ghost to you.” 

McB.’s obsession may certainly be looked upon as a 
defensive neuropsychosis, after the idea of Freud, as he 
shows repression of painful memories. I am at present 
treating a patient of Dr. Hamer of this city, who shows a 
similar mechanism. She is annoyed by spirits watching 
her, touching her breasts and her genitals, cutting her, 
taunting her, and all this is so constant that she is in constant 
fear or dread. She was raped some years ago and this pro- 
duced in her a great change. Her thoughts became almost 
unbearable. This man’s dead wife even came to her one night 
in a dream and urged her to be friendly with him. The 
analysis of her thoughts and the conversion of her repressed 
memories into spirits became plain when we study her in the 
light of Freud’s ideas. Unlike McB. she answers also to his 
views concerning infantile sexual memories, the only patient 
whom I have studied who does. She became sexually 
curious at the age of six from watching the animals on the 
farm where she lived, and at eight commenced to masturbate. 
Her disgust for the author of her seduction, the disgust tones 
which the memories of it evoked, the thoughts of what real 
love might mean by its comparison with her experience both 
in childhood and in the episode I mentioned, can be beauti- 
fully brought out in her analysis.' The development upon 

*Since writing this I have had another patient who shows this mechanism. 
Lest I be misunderstood I wish to state that Freud’s theories fail us in most 
patients, that his symbolisms and dream explanations are artificial, and that only 


in these obsessed paranoid types have I found a “defense” mechanism as laid 
down by him. 
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this basis of a partial realization through imaginary per- 
sonages (“spirits”) by an uncultured individual, who had no 
power of visualization, is also readily understandable with- 
out theorizing concerning the disintegration of personality 
or presentation of split-off ideas with a tendency to fixation 
of the complex. 

In considering McB. as a favorable subject for psycho- 
therapy, we felt that his great autosuggestibility offered us 
good opportunities, realizing also that his painful hyper- 
mnesia could through this means be effaced and that in his 
makeup the elements of suspicion and of pride were written so 
large that they could directly be attacked. Success depends 
so much upon a careful psychoanalysis, the building up of 
which I have attempted in previous pages, and its proper in- 
terpretation, that no condensed exposition of treatment ex- 
plains. Leading McB. to understand his introspection, 
his increased suggestibility, his intense emotional state; 
teaching him how audible thought and dream hallucina- 
tions result; playing upon the component elements of fear, 
selfishness, suspicion, and egotism in his makeup, meant 
that, first, he felt that I did understand him and his sickness, 
and, secondly, that I was able to delve into actual condi- 
tions in order to influence him. Even with my success in 
helping McB. to quell this demon possession I am mindful 
of these words of Tanzi: “Perhaps he has followed my 
advice so well that the doctor believes there is realization of 
error where there is only clever dissimulation,’’ espe- 
cially when I consider the attempts at automatic writing 
and association studies, which, though they helped me in 
showing the weak elements in his personality which we 
had to counteract, also revealed to me the basal tempera- 
ment of the man which no artifice or expedient could per- 
manently alter. 


!'Tanzi. Psychiatry. 
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HEN weexamine the literature on wit from Aristotle 
to our present time, we are struck by the fact that 
despite its universality comparatively little has 
been written on the subject, and that although 

many excellent theories have been advanced, notably by 
Jean Paul, Theodore Vischer, and Fischer, none of these 
authors have gone deeply enough into the subject. 

Without entering into detailed descriptions I shall 
simply state that the characteristic qualities of wit as given 
by the most prominent authors are the following: activity, 
the relation of the content of wit to our thoughts, the 
character of the playing judgment, the union of dissimilari- 
ties, contrasting ideas, sense in nonsense, the succession of 
confusion and clearness, the sudden emergence of the hidden, 
and the peculiar kind of brevity. 

On close examination it can readily be seen that these 
qualities though readily demonstrable by many examples 
of wit represent only isolated fragments and give us little 
information about the deeper psychological mechanisms 
of wit. Indeed no author thoroughly explains the in- 
dividual determinants of wit. Also the divisions of wit are 
based by some authors on the technical means, and by others 
on the usage of wit in speech. The reason for all these 
diversities and discrepencies is that, with the exception of 
Freud, no author penetrated deeply enough into the subject. 
Here, as in some other branches of normal and abnormal 
psychology Freud pushed on when the others have stopped, 
and in this book, “‘Der Witz und sein Beziehung zum Un- 
bewussten,” he solves the riddle of wit as he solved else- 
where the riddle of the neuroses and psychoses. 

Following Freud I have divided this paper into the 
analytical, synthetical, and theoretical parts. 
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Tue Tecuniqgue or Wir 


DeQuincey once remarked that old persons are apt 
to fall into *‘anecdotage.”” The word anecdotage, though in 
itself incomprehensible, can be readily analyzed to show its 
original full sense; and on analysis we find that it is made up 
of two words, anecdote and dotage. That is, instead of say- 
ing that old persons are apt to fall into dotage, and that 
old persons are fond of telling anecdotes, DeQuincey fuses 
the two words together forming a neologism, anecdotage, 
and thus simultaneously expresses both ideas. The tech- 
nique, therefore, lies in the fusion of the two words. Such 
a fusion of words is called condensation. Condensation is 
not a simple composition formed by the joining of the two 
words; there is a substitutive formation, i.e., instead of 
anecdote and dotage we get anecdotage. 

In a short story that I have recently read, one of the 
characters, a “‘sport,’”’ speaks of the Christmas season as the 
alcoholidays. By reduction it can be easily seen that we 
have here a compound word, a combination of alcohol and 
holidays which can be graphically represented as follows: 

alcoHOL 
HOLidays 
ALCOHOLIDAYS 

Here the condensation expresses the idea that holidays 
are conducive to alcoholic indulgence. In other words, we 
have here a fused word, which, though strange in appear- 
ance, can be easily understood in its proper context. This 
witticism may be described as a condensation with sub- 
stitution. 

The same mechanism is found in the following: <A 
dramatic critic summarizing three paragraphs to the effect 
that most plays now produced in New York City are violent, 
emotional, and hysterical, remarks, “‘Thespis has taken up 
his home in Dramatteawan.”” The last word is a condensa- 
tion of drama and Matteawan. The substitution not only 
expresses the critic’s idea that most of the plays at present 
produced in this city are violent, emotional, and hysterical, 
that is insane, but it also contains a clever allusion to the 
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nature of the problems presented by most of these plays. 
Matteawan is a state hospital for criminal insane. Most 
of the plays are not only insane but also criminal, since they 
treat of murders, divorces, robberies, scandals, etc. 

A jest which not long ago went the rounds in Europe 
referred to the late King Leopold as Cleopold, on account of 
his attachment to an actress whose first name was Cleo. 
This scandalous allusion is here produced by the addition 
of a single letter.’ 

The examples thus far described come under the group 
of substitutive formation (Ersatzbildung). Brevity, which 
Shakespeare calls the soul of wit,’ is common to them all; 
but brevity alone is not wit, else every laconism would be 
wit;it must bea special kind ofbrevity. Investigation shows 
that the brevity of the joke is often due to a special process 
which leaves its definite mark in the wording of the wit. 
This is the process of substitutive formation. If we apply 
the process of reduction to the wit, we find that wit depends 
solely on the verbal expression produced by the process of 
condensation. As yet, however, we do not understand how 
the process of condensation produces the most valuable 
part of wit, namely, the resultant mirth (Lustgewinn). 

Condensation not only plays a part in wit, but also in 
dreams. We know that the dream is divided into the mani- 
fest and the latent thoughts.* ‘The latent thoughts are the 
actual thoughts underlying the dream, while the manifest 
thoughts, which are usually absurd and in appearance mean- 
ingless, are those which are recalled by the dreamer on 
awakening. The dream-work is the name given to the 
psychic processes which are responsible for the transforma- 
tion of the latent into the manifest thoughts of the dream, 
and condensation may be named as one of these processes. 
Words, pictures, ideas, and events are all subject to the pro- 
cess of condensation. It may produce composite pictures 
or it may produce pictures resembling one object or person 
up to a certain ingredient or variation which is drawn from 
another source. Thus one of my patients saw in her dream 


'Freud, l.c., p. 12. 
*Hamlet, Act II, Scene II, |. 90. 
‘Die Traumdeutung, Deuticke, Wein, 1910. 
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a creature resembling a centaur. She soon recognized the 
head as that of a male acquaintance, but the body, which was 
that of a horse, presented here a sexual symbolism." 

From word condensation we shall now turn to thought 
condensation, and to illustrate this form the following 
witticism may be cited. A corporal shouts to his recruits 
during drill, “Keep it up, boys; courage and peserverance 
bring everything; the egg of Columbus was not laid in a 
day.” 

This jest is formed by the condensation of two separate 
items,— the saying, “Rome was not built in a day,” and 
the anecdote of the egg of Columbus. What the corporal 
meant to say was, “All that you boys need is practice; it is 
as simple as it was for Columbus to stand the egg onend; 
don’t be discouraged, Rome was not built in a day.” He 
fused these two ideas, however, and thus produced the sub- 
stitutive formation, “the egg of Columbus was not laid in a 
day,” which on account of its absurdity and incongruity 
carries the wit of the jest. Similar mechanisms are found in 
dreams, but before continuing with our investigation of the 
analogies between the mechanism of wit and of the dream, 
we will examine the other processes producing wit. 

Hood once remarked that he had to be a lively Hood 
fora livelihood. As can be readily seen the technique of this 
witticism is no longer condensation with substitutive forma- 
tion, as it shows neither an omission nor an abbreviation. 
The thought is fully expressed as the speaker intended it. 
‘“*T have to be a lively Hood for a livelihood.”” What, then, 
is the technique of this witticism? If we apply our method 
of reduction we find that the wit remains intact as long as we 
preserve the name, but that as soon as we replace it byanother 
name, let us say Brown, every trace of wit disappears. 
This points to the fact that the wit lies in a twofold applica- 
tion of the name, first by itself, and then as a suffix. 

I recall an excellent Italian jeu d’esprit of a like nature. 
At a court ball, in Italy, Napoleon Bonaparte brusquely 
remarked toa very brilliant lady, ‘Tutti gli Italiani danzano 


‘Brill, Dreams and Their Relations to the Neuroses, N. Y. Medical Journal, 
April, 1910. 
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si male”’ (all Italians dance so badly), to which she quickly 
replied, “* Non tutti ma buona parte” (Buonaparte). The 
lady’s answer has a double meaning; it may mean, ‘Not 
all, but a great many” (buona parte); or the words “buona 
parte’? may be read as one word and then her answer has a 
totally different significance. It becomes a sharp retort to 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s insulting remark, ‘Not all Italians 
dance badly, but Buonaparte does.”” The wit here lies in the 
double application of the name, first as a whole and then 
divided in syllables like a charade, thus, ¥ona parte 

Buonaparte 

The twofold application of the same words, once as a 
whole and once divided into syllables, is not the only tech- 
nique differing from the technique of condensation. ‘There 
are a great many other ways in which the same word or 
words may be used in order to serve as a techincal means of 
wit. A witty jest may be produced by using the same words 
a second time, only slightly changed in their order. The 
slighter the change the better the technique. The following 
will illustrate the point. 

At a ball in Washington a finished coquette gave 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew her fan to hold, and asked him 
if he could flirt a fan. ‘“*No,” he replied, “‘but I can fan a 
flirt.” (New York Times, March 13, 1910.) This witty 
jest was produced by merely changing the order of the words 
“flirt fan” to “fan flirt.” It may also be taken as a good 
example of repartee. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Put not your trust in 
money, but put your money in trust.”” Here, too, the witti- 
cism depends mostly on the transposition of the same words. 

The manifold application of the same material can be 
greatly extended if the word or words carrying the wit are 
used first in one form and then slightly modified. Thus, the 
old classical saying, “‘Amantes Amentes”’ (lovers, lunatics) 
is an excellent example of this subgroup. The striking 
similarity between the two words serves to illustrate the 
close resemblance between love and insanity. 

Some words lose their full meaning when used in certain 
connections, as shown in the following examples. Some- 
body observed to the younger Charles Mathews that blind 
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persons generally appear contented, and concluded by asking, 
“How can the blind be happy?” “I suppose,” replied 
Mathews, “‘they see no reason why they shouldn’t.” This 
depends entirely on the meaning of the word see in the last 
sentence, where it has no longer the full meaning of seeing, 
but an idiomatic significance equivalent to knowing. 

The technique of wit based on double meaning forms 
another subgroup of manifold application. Under this 
heading we have jests utilizing the double meaning of a 
name; for example, “‘ No more, Pistol; I would not have you 
go off here. Discharge yourself of our company, Pistol.” 
(Henry IV. 2.) 

Question: ‘*Why have the French rejected Lohengrin?’ 
Answer: “On Elsass’s account.” 

We all know that Cardinal Merry Del Val has been 
blamed for the awkward Roosevelt-Vatican episode, and the 
journals the world over have predicted his downfall as the 
Pope’s Secretary of State. The following letter written 
to the New York Times, by Eva S. Rosseau, sums up this 
popular opinion. ‘All will be Merry when Del says Val (e) 
to the Vatican.” 

The following may be cited as other examples of double 
meaning. “That Mighty Pen. The superiority of man to 
nature is continually illustrated. Nature needs an immense 
quantity of quills to make a goose with, but a man can make 
a goose of himself with one.” (Christian Register.) 

Here the wit depends entirely on the double meaning 
of the word goose and quill, which are first used in their 
original literal sense and then metaphorically. Double 
meaning may also be produced by play upon words. Here no 
violence is done to the word, it is not torn into syllables, nor 
does the word undergo any modification. 

Example: Hostess to her guests: “Make yourselves at 
home; I always like my guests to be at home.” The wit 
here produced by the play upon the words at home. 

A physician, leaving the sick bed of a wife, remarked to the 
husband, “I don’t like her looks.” “I haven’t liked her 
looks for some time,” was the quick rejoinder of the husband.’ 


’ 


'Freud, |. c., p. 25. 
*Freud, |. c., p. 26. 
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The physicain naturally referred to the condition of the wife, 
but he expressed his apprehension in such words as to afford 
the husband the means of utilizing them to assert his conjugal 
aversion. 

There is one thing that strikes us when we examine the 
various groups described above; they all show a simple and 
distinct resemblance; they are all special forms of condensa- 
tion. Thus the manifold application of the same material 
is nothing but a form of condensation, while the play upon 
words is merely a condensation without substitutive forma- 
tion. In other words, all the technique mentioned above 
have one characteristic, namely, they all show a tendency 
toward economy of expression. But, as was said above, we 
must remember that not every tendency to economize 
expression is witty. It must possess a special form of 
economy, upon which the efficiency of the wit depends. 
But before discussing the question whether the economy 
mentioned is not counterbalanced by the expenditure of in- 
tellectual effort entailed in the formation of such expression, 
and the question who is the gainer by this economy, we will 
briefly consider puns. 

Puns belong to the lowest form of wit. They can be 
formed with very little effort. A mere similarity between 
two words is enough to recall the relationship between the 
two meanings. Puns may be formed by a similarity of 
structure, sound, or initial letters. Fischer defines the 
pun as a bad play on words, because it does not play with the 
word as a word, but merely as a sound. If we eliminate 
from the pun the manifold application of the same material, 
we find that the emphasis lies on the concurrence of the two 
words serving to make the pun; this is only a subgroup of play 
upon words. The following will serve as illustrations. 

The heading of a poetry column in a daily journal 
reads, “‘Verse and Worse.” 

At a gathering some one spoke disparagingly of a certain 
drama, and wound up by saying, “It was so poor that the 
first act had to be rewritten.” “And now it is re-rotten,” 
added the punster of the gathering. 

In both examples the play is upon the words, not as 
words, but as sounds. 
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From the technique of witty words, which we have con- 
sidered exclusively so far, we will now turn to the technique 
of witty thoughts, and by way of introduction the following 
examples will be examined. 

Two Jews meet near a bathing establishment. ‘Have 
you taken a bath?” asked one. ‘“‘How is that,” answered 
the other, “‘is one missing?’”' 

At first sight it would seem that the technique lies in the 
double meaning of the word take. For in the first case the 
word is used in a colorless idiomatic sense, while in the second 
it is the verb in its full meaning. This would be a case where 
the same word is taken now in the empty and now in the 
full sense, for the wit disappears if instead of using “to take 
a bath” we should substitute the simple equivalent “to 
bathe.” But on closer examination we find that the re- 
duction has not been applied to the right place. For the 
jest does not lie in the question, but rather in the answer, 
that is, in the counter question, “How is that, is one missing?” 
Provided the sense is not destroyed this answer cannot be 
robbed of its wit by any dilatation or variation. It is to 
be noted that in the answer of the second Jew the overlooking 
of the bath is more significant than the misconception of the 
word take. 

In his distress a man borrowed money from a wealthy 
acquaintance.” The same day he was discovered by his 

- creditor in a restaurant eating a dish of salmon with mayon- 
naise. The creditor reproached him in these words: ‘ You 
borrow money of me and then order salmon with mayon- 
naise. Is that what you needed the money for?” ‘“Idon’t 
quite understand you,” responded the debtor. “‘When I 
have no money I cannot eat salmon with mayonnaise, when 
I have money I am not allowed to eat it. Well, when can 
I ever eat salmon with mayonnaise?” 

Here we no longer discover any double meaning. The 
repetition of the words “salmon with mayonnaise” is not 
**a manifold application” of the same material, but an actual, 
identical repetition required by the content. It may be 
supposed that the striking thing about the answer is its 


'Freud. I. c., p. 36. 
I. 


*Freud. c., p. 37. 
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logical character, but as a matter of fact the answer is 
illogical. The debtor endeavors to justify himself for 
spending the borrowed money on luxuries, and asks when 
he is to be allowed to eat salmon. But this is not a logical 
question; the creditor does not blame him for eating salmon 
on the day that he borrows the money, but reminds him that 
in his condition he has no right to think of such luxuries 
at all. The poor bon vivant disregards this only possible 
sense of the reproach, and answers about something else, 
and acts as though he did not understand the reproach. In 
other words, the answer is deviated from the sense of the 
reproach. 

I could find no examples as good as these two taken 
from Professor Freud’s book to illustrate a new technique 
of wit, namely, displacement. In both the examples men- 
tioned the technique lies in the displacement of the psychic 
accent. The deviation is especially marked in the bath 
jest. The first says, “‘Have you taken a bath?”’ The em- 
phasis lies on the bath element. The second answers as if 
the question were, ‘“‘Have you taken a bath?” The dis- 
placement of the emphasis is made possible only by the 
wording “taken a bath.” The displacement would have 
been impossible if the question had been, “Have you 
bathed?”’ The witless answer would have been, “ Bathe? 
What do you mean? I don’t know what that means.” 
The technique of the wit depends on the displacement of the 
emphasis, from “to bathe”’ to “to take.” 

Let us now examine in what relation the technique of 
displacement stands to the expression of the wit. As shown 
in the second example (salmon with mayonnaise) the dis- 
placement-wit is totally independent of the verbal expression. 
It does not depend upon words, but on streams of thought. 
The elimination of the wit cannot be effected by any sub- 
stitution of words as long as the sense is retained. Reduc- 
tion is only possible by changing the stream of thought. 

Another example of pure displacement is the following: 

A rather shabby-looking patient consulted a famous 
specialist about his malady. After the doctor examined 
him and gave his opinion he demanded ten dollars, his 
regular office fee. The patient thought that it was too much, 
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and asked for a reduction. The doctor reduced his fee at 
first to five and then to three dollars, but the patient per- 
sisted that it was still too high a fee for him to pay. The 
doctor becoming impatient exclaimed, “If you are so poor 
why did you come to me? You should have gone to a free 
clinic!” “ Nothing is too expensive for my health,” responded 
the patient. 

This is certainly in general a proper attitude, but not 
for this patient. The answer would be proper from the 
standpoint of a wealthy man who pays his bills without 
demurring. 

The analysis of these examples shows a certain logical 
elaboration which serves to conceal a displacement of the 
stream of thought. There are, however, jokes which, 
instead of logic, display absurdity and nonsense, as the 
following joke. 

A servant girl having been dismissed demands a recom- 
mendation from her mistress. The latter refuses to give 
it, saying, “I cannot recommend you, because you have not 
kept the house clean. Look at the dust and filth in these 
corners.” “‘Excuse me, madam,” replied the servant, 
“that is not my fault; that dirt and filth was there when I 
came a year ago.” 

The servant’s answer is certainly absurd on its face; she 
attempts to excuse her negligence, but succeeds only in 
incriminating herself the more. Still, on closer considera- 
tion, we find that her answer is not as foolish as it appears; 
that this nonsense contains sense, and that it is this sense 
which turns the nonsense into wit. The servant in giving 
this answer makes herself appear foolish in order to show her 
mistress how foolish she herself is. The reduction is as 
follows: ‘‘ You blame me for not keeping your house clean; 
you are no better housekeeper yourself. The dust and 
filth were in these corners when I came here; and, moreover, 
what kind of a mistress are you, to allow dirt and filth to 
remain in your house for over a year, and that, too, with a 
servant in the house! You are very foolish to blame me 
now.” 

The technique of this joke consists in advancing some- 
thing apparently absurd and ‘nonsensical, which, however, 
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discloses. a sense serving to illustrate and represent some 
further actual absurdity and nonsense. 

Besides the examples mentioned in the two groups, 
namely, of displacement and absurdity, we find other forms 
of wit showing faulty logic. A good example is the following: 

A friend who had stopped in the street to speak to 
Charles Lamb said to him carelessly as they were parting, 
“By the way, my dear fellow, you owe me half a crown.” 
“On the contrary,” replied Lamb, ‘it is you who owe me 
half a crown; for if you will remember, I asked you for five 
shillings, and you could lend only me two and_ six.” 
(New York 7imes, March 6, 1910.) The wit in this anec- 
dote is due to false logic. What Lamb says may be true, 
but it is based on a false premise, as he wrongly assumes that 
the five shillings were his. 

More typical examples of wit based on faulty logic are 
shown in the three following jokes from the German. 

1. <A marriage agent is defending the girl he has pro- 
posed against the attacks of the prospective fiance. “I 
don’t like the mother-in-law,” the latter remarks; “she is a 
crabbed, foolish person.”’ ‘*That’s true; however, you are 
not going to marry the mother-in-law, but the daughter.” 
‘Yes, but she is no longer young, and she isn’t pretty, either.” 
“That's nothing; if she isn’t young and pretty you can 
trust her all the more.” “‘But she hasn’t much money.” 
“Why talk of money? Are you marrying money? Don’t 
you want a wife?” ‘But she’s a hunchback!” ‘Well, 
what of that, do you expect her to have no blemishes at all ?””' 

2. On being introduced to his prospective bride, the 
young man is rather unpleasantly disappointed, and drawing 
aside the marriage agent, he reproachfully whispers to him, 
‘Why have you brought me here? She is ugly and old, she 
squints, has bad teeth and bleary eyes! ” “You can 
talk louder,” interposes the marriage agent, “she’s deaf, 


ss 
too, ° 


3. The prospective bridegroom makes his first call 
on the future bride with the marriage agent, and while wait- 
ing in the parlor for the appearance of the family, the agent 


‘Freud. 1. c., p. 47. 


Freud. l.c., p. 50. 
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calls the young man’s attention to a glass closet containing 
a handsome silver set. ‘“‘Just look at these things, you see 
how wealthy they are.”’ ‘But isn’t it possible,” asks the 
suspicious young man, “that these nice things were bor- 
rowed for the occasion in order to give an impression of 
wealth?” ‘“*What an idea,” answered the agent, protest- 
ingly; “* who do you think would lend them anything?””' 

In joke (1) we have a girl of advanced age, ugly and 
deformed, who has little money and a repulsive mother, 
all of which is not very attractive to the young man. The 
marriage agent knows how to excuse each individual fault, 
except the inexcusable hunchback, which he must cope with. 
The girl apparently has many faults which can be overlooked, 
but one from which you cannot get away, and which is apt 
to hinder matrimony. The agent acts as if he had removed 
every individual fault by his excuses, forgetting that each 
leaves behind some depreciation which accumulates. He 
insists upon dealing with each factor individually, and re- 
fuses to connect them into a whole (sum). The entire joke 
shows a semblance of logic characteristic of sophism which 
serves here to conceal the false logic. 

The fallacy or sophism in (2) and (3) may be designated 
as automatic. The marriage agent reacts a number of 
times, one after another, in the same manner, and continues 
in the same manner on the next occasion when it becomes 
unsuited and runs contrary to his intentions. Falling into 
the automatism of habit, he fails to adapt himself to the 
required situation. Thus the marriage agent in the second 
story is so fascinated by the failings and infirmities of the 
bride to be that he completes the list from his own knowledge, 
which it was neither his business nor his intention to do. 
In the third story he is so carried away by his zeal to con- 
vince the young man of the family’s wealth, that he comes 
out with something which upsets all hts efforts. In both 
examples the automatism triumphs over the appropriate 
variation of thought and expression. 

The examples given below take us to another form of the 
technique of wit. 

1. It is called college commencement, because the 
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students then commence to forget what they have hitherto 
learned. 

2. If the play is good and the star is rotten, 

The author’s famous, but the star forgotten. 

If the star is good and the play is rotten, 

The author gets something, the star gets nothin’! 
(Collier's Irrational Weakly) 

The second example may recall the group of “manifold 
application of the same material,” but in this case, as can 
readily be seen, the double meaning plays no part. The im- 
portant factors in these examples depend on the formation 
of new and unexpected identities, and on the production of 
ideas and definitions related to each other and to a common 
third. It is a unification. Unification is also the basis of 
the quick repartee in wit, for ready repartee consists in using 
the defense for aggression, and in “‘turning the tables,” or 
“in paying with the same coin”; that is, the repartee con- 
sists in establishing an unexpected identity between attack 
and counter-attack. This is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing examples. 

A lawyer of small stature came into court to look after 
his client’s interests. His opponent, not knowing him, asked 
him what he wanted, and, on being told who he was, jokingly 
remarked, ““What? Such a little lawyer? Why I could 
put you into my pocket!” “You could,” tranquilly re- 
sponded the former, “‘but then you would have more brains 
in your pocket than in your head.” 

On returning to Paris after crossing Niagara Falls, 
Blondin was the hero of the hour. Alexander Dumas, who 
was one of his many visitors, permitted himself to doubt 
the feat, upon which Blondin angrily exclaimed, ‘Well, 
M. Dumas, if you like, come and walk with me over the 
Falls.” “*With pleasure,” retorted the celebrated author, 
“but only on condition that I be allowed to carry you.” 

The excellent repartee in the last anecdote which meets 
an impossible demand with just as impossible a condition, 
contains another technical moment which would be absent 
if the answer had been, “‘ No, I fear you will not be able to 
carry me.” To illustrate this point I will again quote an 
example from Freud. 
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Frederick the Great heard of a clergyman who had the 
reputation of communicating with spirits. He sent for 
him and received him with the following question, “Can 
you call up ghosts?” The answer was, “At your pleasure, 
your Majesty, but they won’t come.” Here it is quite 
obvious that the wit lies in the substitution for the only 
answer possible, “No,” its opposite. To complete this 
substitution, “‘but”’ had to be added to “‘yes”’ which gives 
the equivalent for ‘* No.” 

Such representation through the opposite is another 
form of technique of wit. A very pure example of this form 
is the following: 

“This woman resembles the Venus de Milo in many 
points; like her she is extraordinarily old, and has no teeth, 
and like her she has white spots on the yellow surface of 
her body” (Heine). Heine thus depicts ugliness by making 
it agree with the most beautiful. 

The following anecdote will serve as another illustra- 
tion of this group. The great orator, Cicero, once remarked 
to a man who told him that his wife was thirty years old, 
“That is undoubtedly true, since I have heard it for the last 
ten years.” What Cicero really meant was, “This cannot 
be true, as I heard you say the same thing ten years ago.” 
He said just the opposite, however, “that is undoubtedly 
true,” and if the next sentence had read, “for | have heard 
you say this before,” it would have merely reinforced the 
first. Instead it reads, ‘For I have heard you say this for 
the last ten years”’; that is, he carries the reinforcement too 
far and thus indicated the opposite of what is expressed in 
the first part. Cicero thus succeeds in making himself plain 
by saying the opposite of what he thinks. But this opposite 
is nothing but a very striking ‘“‘outdoing,”’ which formsan- 
other group in the technique of wit. 

Mrs. A.: “Can you recommend your former servant? 
Does she understand everything well?” Mrs. B.: ‘Oh, 
yes, she understands everything even better.” 

This is a very simple example of “outdoing”’ wit. 
Instead of saying, “No,” Mrs. B. says “Yes,” and rein- 
forces it with a still stronger affirmative, which, however, 
thus gives the equivalent for “ No.” 
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Besides the technique of expression through the oppo- 
site, Wit is also produced by expression through the similar 
and cognate, or rather through the homogeneous and 
coherent. The following story illustrates this group. 

An Irishman who was expected to die was visited at 
the same time by his priest and physician. After they had 
both performed their functions the dying man turned to the 
doctor and asked, *‘ Doctor, how much will you charge my 
wife for your services after I'll be gone?”’ The doctor was 
somewhat reluctant to answer, but on being urged he said, 
*T will ask her for $100." Turning to the priest the Irish- 
man asked the same question, and as he was very insistent 
the priest answered that he, too, would charge $100 for his 
services. The Irishman paused for awhile and said, ‘* Doctor, 
will you please take hold of my right arm, and Father, will 
you please take hold of my left arm.” When they complied 
with his request he lay back and said, ** Now, I can die like 
the Lord.” 

The Irishman’s remark is quite plain; we deal with a 
statement which could not be directly expressed. The 
indirect expression in this story was produced in the follow- 
ing manner. The remark, ** Now I can die like the Lord,” 
suggested that being between the priest and the doctor 
recalls the Saviour dying between the two thieves. This 
involves the suggestion that the speaker, too, is between 
two thieves. What he really wished to say was, “ Youare 
two robbers to charge my wife $100 each.”” This thought 
expressed by means of association and in a manner desig- 
nated as allusion. This witticism is also an excellent ex- 
ample of the so-called grim humor (Galgenhumor). 

There are other forms of the technique of wit, but we 
have described, if only briefly, the most common and most 
important technical means. These will help us to judge the 
psychic mechanism and indicate the way for the future 
solutions of the problem. As mentioned above, the in- 
teresting process of condensation with substitution, which we 
have recognized as the neucleus of the technique of the wit 
of words, evinces the same mechanism in the formation of 
dreams. The technique of the wit of thoughts,— such 
as displacement, false logic, absurdity, indirect representa- 
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tion, and expression through the opposite,— all these are 
found also in the technique of dreams. It is displacement 
that gives the dream its strange appearance and thus pre- 
vents us from recognizing in the dream only a continuation 
of our waking thoughts. The existence of the nonsensical 
and absurd in the dream is the reason for the belief that there 
is a deterioration of the psychic activities in the dream, and 
that the dream shows neither reason nor logic. The popular 
saying, ““Dreams go by contraries,”’ shows well that the 
idea of expression through the opposite is well known even 
to the laity. We also find in the dream indirect expressions 
and the other mechanisms found in wit. All of this shows 
the close resemblance between the techniques of the dream 
and of wit, and as will be shown later this resemblance is not 
at all accidental. 


Tue TEeNpDENCIES oF Wit 


Following the reactions it produces, we divide wit into 
purposeful, or that which shows definite aims, and harmless, 
or that which shows no particular aim. It is only the former 


that is apt to be met with resistances from hearers or persons 
concerned. There is no relation whatsoever between these 
classifications and those mentioned above. A_ harmless 
joke may be produced by witty words or witty thoughts, 
and any of the techniques described may serve to produce 
a purposeful witticism. Following our theoretical explana- 
tion of the nature of wit we may say that the harmless wit is 
for our purposes of greater value than the purposeful, and 
that the shallow wit is of greater value than the profound. 
For the harmless and shallow play upon words presents to us 
the problem of wit in its purest forms, without danger of 
confusion through the introduction of the tendency factor 
and consequent false judgment. We often laugh on hearing 
the most ingenuous and harmless joke where the pleasure 
experienced cannot have originated from the idea or ten- 
dency of the joke; we have then to conclude that the pleasur- 
able feeling is derived from the technique of the wit alone. 
The technical means of wit, such as condensation, displace- 
ment, indirect expression, etc., have the power of producing 
in the hearer a feeling of pleasure. We cannot, however, 
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as yet see how they come to possess that power. This gives 
us a new axiom for the explanation of wit, and brings out 
more sharply what has been shown above, namely that the 
character of wit depends on the mode of expression. For it 
will be recalled that whenever it was possible to reduce 
the wit by substituting another expression, this not only 
abrogated the character of the wit, but the laughter-produc- 
ing effect, that is, the pleasure of the wit. The pleasurable 
effect of the harmless wit is usually moderate; all that the 
hearer can expect to obtain from it is a sense of satisfaction 
and a passing smile; and even this is partially due to the 
idea. The sudden irresistible outburst of laughter that 
follows the tendency wit rarely follows the purposeless wit. 
As the technique is the same in both it may be assumed that 
by virtue of its tendencies the tendency wit has at its dis- 
posal sources of pleasure to which the harmless wit has no 
access. 

Wherever the wit is not harmless it serves two ten- 
dencies: it is either a hostile joke serving as aggression, 
satire, or defense, or it is an obscene joke serving as an 
exhibition. 

To examine the way in which the wit serves these 
tendencies we will first discuss the obscene or “smutty” 
joke. By a “smutty” joke we understand the bringing into 
prominence of sexual facts or relations through speech. 
However, a lecture on the anatomy of the sexual organs 
or on the physiology of reproduction need not necessarily 
have anything in common with the smutty joke. The smutty 
joke must fulfill the following condition. It must be 
directed toward a certain person who excites one sexually, 
and who becomes cognizant of the speaker’s excitement by 
listening to the smutty joke, and thereby in turn becomes 
sexually excited. Instead of becoming sexually excited the 
listener may react with shame and embarrassment, which, 
however, only shows a reaction against the excitement and thus 
signifies an admission of the same. The smutty joke was 
originally directed against the woman, and is comparable 
to an attempt at seduction. If a man tells or listens to 
smutty jokes in male society it is because the original 
situation cannot be realized on account of social inhibitions. 
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The smutty joke is an exhibition directed against a person 
to whom one is not sexually indifferent. Through the 
utterance of obscene words the person attacked is incited 
to picture the parts of the body in question, and is shown 
that the aggressor pictures the same thing. There is no 
doubt that the original motive of the smutty joke was the 
pleasure of seeing the sexual displayed. As shown in the 
“Three Contributions to the Sexual Theories,”’' one of the 
primitive components of our libido is the desire to see the 
sexual exposed. It is probably only a substitution for the 
desire to touch the sexual, which is assumed to be the primary 
pleasure. The libido for looking and touching is found in 
every person in two forms, active and passive, or masculine 
and feminine; and in accordance with the preponderance of 
the sex characteristics it develops preponderately in one 
or the other direction. At least a certain amount of touch- 
ing is indispensable in order to attain the normal sexual aim. 
We all know that touching the skin of the sexual object 
causes pleasure and excitement. The same holds true of 
looking, which is analogous to touching. Sexualexcitement 
is frequently awakened by optical impressions, and selec- 
tion taking account of this fact makes the sexual object a 
thing of beauty. The covering of the body, which is intro- 
duced by civilization, serves to arouse sexual curiosity, and 
constantly strives to supplement the sexual object by un- 
covering the hidden parts. This may be turned into the 
artistic (“sublimation”) if the interest be turned from the 
genitals to the form of the body. The tendency to linger 
at the intermediary sexual aim by looking is found in most 
normals. It in a way gives them the capability of directing 
a certain amount of their libido to a higher artistic aim. 
But this fondness for looking may become overestimated 
and fixed, and then becomes a perversion. We then have 
the so-called voyeurs or “peepers.”’ The desire to exhibit 
is readily observed in children, and where this desire does 
not experience the sexual repression it develops into a desire 
for exhibition, a common perversion in grown-up men. In 
women the passive desire to exhibit is almost regularly 

"Translated by A. A. Brill, Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. Mono- 
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covered by the marked reaction of sexual modesty; despite 
this, however, remnants of the desire may always be seen 
in women’s dress. 

In a man a great part of this striving to exhibit remains 
as a part of the libido, and serves to initiate the sexual act. 
If the striving asserts itself on first meeting the woman it 
manifests itself in speech, through which the man makes 
himself known to woman. By having aroused in her pictures 
the woman herself merges into a corresponding excitement, 
and is thus forced to passive exhibition. The speech of 
courtship is not regularly the smutty joke, but may pass over 
into one. If the woman is yielding there is no need for the 
smutty wit; it is only resorted to when she is resistive and 
on the defense. As the sexual aggression is inhibited in its 
progress toward the act, the sexually inciting speech changes 
into the smutty wit; and the aggressor, lingering at the 
evocation of the excitement takes pleasure in the effects 
his speech produces in the woman. The unyieldingness of 
the woman is therefore another condition for the determina- 
tion of the smutty wit. The ideal case for such resistance 
on the part of the woman usually results from the presence 
of another man whose presence excludes the immediate 
yielding of the woman. 

The tendency wit usually requires three persons, 
the first person who makes the wit, the second person who is 
taken as the object of the hostile or sexual aggression, and 
the third person in whom the purpose of the wit to produce 
pleasure is fulfilled. The process may be described as 
follows: As soon as the libidinous impulse of the first person 
meets with resistances to his gratification through the woman, 
he immediately develops a hostile attitude towards this 
second person and takes the originally intruding third person 
as his confederate. ‘Through the obscene speech of the first 
person the woman is exposed before the third person, who as 
a listener is fascinated by the easy gratification of his own 
libido. We can now understand what the wit performs by 
its tendency. It makes possible the gratification of a 
craving (lewd or hostile) despite the hindrance which stands 
in the way; it eludes the hindrance and draws pleasure from 
a pleasure source which has become inaccessible through 
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the hindrance. The hindrance in the way is usually nothing 
but the higher degree of social cultivation which corre- 
spondingly increases the inability of the woman to tolerate 
the bare sexual. The power which renders it difficult or 
impossible for the woman, and in a lesser degree for the man, 
to enjoy unveiled obscenities we call “repression.” It is 
the same psychic process which keeps from consciousness 
whole complexes of emotions and ideas, and has shown 
itself to be the principal factor in the causation of the 
psychoneuroses. Civilization and the higher education have 
helped in the development of this repression, and have 
produced many changes in our psychic organization. What 
was once perceived as pleasurable now appears as inaccept- 
able, and is rejected by all the psychic forces. Owing to the 
repression brought about by civilization many primary 
pleasures are now disapproved by the censor and lost. But 
the human psyche finds renunciation difficult, and hence 
we find that the tendency wit gives us the means to make 
the renunciation retrogressive, and thus regains what has 
been lost. When we laugh over a delicate obscene witticism 
we laugh at the same thing which causes laughter in the 
ill-bred man when he hears a coarse, obscene joke. The 
pleasure in both cases comes from the same source. The 
coarse, obscene joke could not, however, incite us to laughter, 
because it would cause us shame or appear to us disgusting; 
we can laugh only when wit comes to our aid. 

We have now demonstrated what was said at the outset, 
namely, that the tendency wit has access to other sources 
of pleasure than the harmless wit, in which all pleasure 
depends on the technique. We are, however, in no position 
to distinguish in the tendency wit what part of the pleasure 
originates from the technique and what part from the 
tendency. Strictly speaking, we do not know over what we 
are laughing. 

When we examine the role of the wit in the service of 
the hostile tendency we at once meet with similar conditions. 
Since our individual childhood and the childhood of human 
civilization our hostile impulses towards our fellowbeings, 
like our sexual strivings, have been subjected to restrictions 
and repressions. Even to-day we are not yet ready to love 
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our enemies and to extend to them our left cheek after we 
are smitten on the right. Nevertheless, we have made 
some progress in controlling our hostile feelings. Higher 
civilization and culture trains us to suppress the hostile 
disposition; we are taught that it is undignified to use in- 
sulting language, and even the means of combat have been 
markedly restricted. Society as the third person in the 
combat, for the protection of its own interest, prevents us 
from expressing our hostile feelings in action; and hence, as 
in the sexual aggression, there has developed a new technique 
of invective, the aim of which is to enlist the third person 
against ourenemy. By belittling and humbling our enemy, 
by scorning and ridiculing him, we indirectly obtain the 
pleasure of his defeat through the laughter of the third 
person, the passive spectator. 

The wit of hostile aggression gives us the means to 
make our enemy ridiculous, which, on account of the ex- 
isting hindrances, could not be effected in any other way; in 
other words, the wit affords us the means of surmounting the 
restrictions and of opening the otherwise inaccessible pleasure 
sources. Because of the gain in pleasure it fascinates the 
hearer to take our part, even if he is not convinced,— just 
as we are wont to overestimate the substance of the witty 
remark when we are fascinated by its technique. By way 
of illustration the following example, taken from the Catholic 
Columbian, may be cited: Wendell Phillips, according 
to the recent biography by Dr. Lorenzo Sears, was, on one 
occasion, lecturing in Ohio, and while on a railroad journey 
going to keep one of his appointments, he met in the car a 
number of clergymen returning from some sort of convention. 
One of the ministers felt called upon to approach Mr. 
Phillips, and asked him, *‘Are you Mr. Phillips?” “I am, 
sir.” ‘Are you trying to free the niggers?” “Yes, sir; 
! am an abolitionist.”” “Well, why do you preach your 
doctrines up here? Why don’t you go over into Kentucky?” 
“Excuse me, are you a preacher?” “I am, sir.” “Are 
you trying to save souls from hell?” “Yes, sir, that’s my 
business.” ‘Well, why don’t you go there?” The as- 
sailant hurried into the smoker amid a roar of unsanctified 
laughter. This anecdote nicely illustrates the tendency wit 
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in the service of hostile aggression. ‘The minister's behavior 
was offensive and irritating, yet Wendell Phillips as a man of 
culture could not defend himself in the same manner as a 
common ill-bred person would have done, and as his inner 
feelings must have prompted him to do. The only alterna- 
tive under the circumstances would have been to take the 
affront in silence, had not wit showed him the way, and 
enabled him by the technical means of unification to turn 
the tables on his assailant. He not only belittled him and 
turned him into ridicule, but by his clever retort, ‘Well, 
why don’t you go there?” fascinated the other clergymen, 
and thus brought them to his side. The anecdote of the 
two lawyers mentioned above shows the same mechanism. 

We have now shown that the pleasure found in wit is 
produced on the one hand by the technique, and on the other 
hand by the tendency. We will next endeavor to discover 
the common source uniting both. 


Tue PieasureE MEcHANISM AND PsycuoGeNesis or Wit 

In endeavoring to discover how the pleasure results 
from the technique and the tendency of wit, and the mechan- 
ism of this resulting pleasure, we find that the explanation 
sought for can be more readily discovered in the tendency 
than in the harmless wit. That the pleasure in the tendency 
wit results from the gratification of a tendency, which 
gratification wauld otherwise not take place, is quite obvious. 
But the manner in which the wit produces this gratification 
depends on special determinations. There are two different 
cases to be considered. The simpler of the two is the case 
in which an outer hindrance stands in the way of the grati- 
fication of the tendency. This may be illustrated by the 
following example: ‘‘How many members are there in your 
council of ten?” Louis XIV once sarcastically asked the 
ambassador of the republic of Venice. “Forty, your 
Majesty,” retorted the polite Italian. The wit in this case 
serves to return one affront for another. The ambassador 
could not answer as he would have liked, because Louis XIV 
could not be insulted, so he skilfully made use of the unifica- 
tion wit, and thus paid him in his own coin. 

The second class comprises cases in which interanl 
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hindrances stand in the way of the direct realization of the 
tendency. As examples we may cite the answer of the law- 
yer to his opponent, and Wendell Phillips’s answer to the 
clergyman. Wendell Phillips was prevented from using 
invectives by a highly developed esthetic sense, but wit 
helped to overcome the inner resistances and to remove the 
inhibitions. ‘The gratification of the tendency is made 
possible, and in this way the suppression and the “ psychic 
damming” connected with it is evaded. The mechanism of 
the development of pleasure is the same in both cases. 
The only difference between the cases of outer and inner 
hindrances consists in the fact that in the one an already 
existing inhibition is removed, while in the other the forma- 
tion of a new inhibition is evaded. We may add that the 
formation as well as the retention of a psychic inhibition 
necessitates a “‘psychic expenditure.” If pleasure is ob- 
tained in the employment of both kinds of the tendency 
wit, it may readily be assumed that such resultant pleasure 
corresponds to the economy of psychic expenditure. 

Again we are confronted with the principle of economy 
first noticed in the technique of the wit of words; but whereas 
the economy was there confined to the use of few or possibly 
the same words, it seems here to comprise the economy of 
psychic expenditure in general. The secret of the pleasure 
secured through the tendency wit seems to be in the economy 
of the expenditure of inhibition or suppression. We shall 
now turn to the mechanism of the pleasure of the harmless 
wit. 

In examining appropriate examples of harmless wit 
we concluded that the source of pleasure lies solely in the 
technique of the wit. Let us now see whether this pleasure 
can be traced to an economy of psychic expenditure. 

The technique of one group of this wit, the play upon 
words, consisted in directing the psychic focus on the sound 
instead of on the sense of the word, which greatly facilitated 
the psychic labor. It is known that in abnormal mental 
states where the possibility of concentrating psychic ex- 
penditure on one place is reduced, the word sounds are more 
prominent than their significance, and that such patients 
react with “‘outer” instead of “inner” associations. Chil- 
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dren, who still treat the word as an object, show a tendency 
to seek the same sense under the same or similar wording. 
This provides no small amount of amusement for grown- 
ups. If wit gives us pleasure by employing the same or 
similar words in order to reach from one idea to another, we 
can justly say that this pleasure is due to the economy of 
psychic expenditure. 

A second group of technical means of wit — unification, 
accordance, manifold application, modification of familiar 
idioms, allusions and citations — all these evince one com- 
mon character: namely, one always discovers something 
familiar when one expects instead something new. To 
discover the familiar is pleasurable. It is not difficult to 
recognize such pleasure as one of economy and to refer it 
to the economy of psychic expenditure. That recognition 
of the familiar causes pleasure is universally admitted. 
We know also that the source of pleasure in rhyme, allitera- 
tion, refrain, and other forms of repetition of similar sound- 
ing words in poetry, is due merely to the discovery of the 
familiar. 

It may be thought at first sight that the third group in 
the technique of wit, viz., wit of thought, which includes 
misplacement, false logic, absurdity, representation through 
the opposite, etc., bears no relation to the technique of dis- 
covering the familiar, but it will not be difficult to demon- 
strate that this group, too, shows an economy or facilitation 
of psychic expenditure. It is quite obvious that it is easier 
to turn away from a definite trend of thought than to stick 
to it; it is easier to mix up different things than to distinguish 
them; and it is particularly easier to pass over illogical 
conclusions. Moreover, in connecting words or thoughts 
it is especially easy to overlook the fact that such connections 
should result in sense. These mechanisms are well known 
and are those especially used in the techniques of the wit 
mentioned above. It will sound strange, however, to assert 
that such processes in the work of wit may produce pleasure. 

Though “pleasure and nonsense”’ is almost absent in 
our serious existence it can still be demonstrated in two cases. 
It is visible in the learning child, and in the adult under 
toxic influences. When the child learns to have command 
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over its mother tongue it takes pleasure in playing with 
words. It disregards the meaning of the words and con- 
nects them in order to obtain pleasure through rhythm and 
rhyme. Anexcellent example of this is the familiar “ Mother 
Goose.”’ As the child becomes older it is forced to abandon 
this pleasure and to employ the words in their senseful 
meaning. But even later in life there is a tendency to 
overstep the restrictions in the use of words, and adults 
often change words by adding suffixes and prefixes and 
reduplications. This is especially seen in the neologisms 
of the insane. The child makes use of play in order to 
withdraw from the pressure of critical reason which is 
imposed upon it in the course of development. The re- 
strictions appear still greater when in the education of 
right thinking it becomes necessary to separate reality from 
fiction. As a persistent resistance against these restrictions 
we may mention the formation of fancies. The force of 
reason becomes so strong in later childhood and puberty 
that the child then rarely dares to utter nonsense. But men 
are untiring pleasure seekers and find it extremely difhcult 
to renounce pleasure once experienced. ‘The tendency to 
skylarking in students is nothing but a demonstration 
against the tyranny of forced study and reality, which they 
tolerate only impatiently. No one can fail to recognize in 
our college cries and songs the nonsensical and infantile 
play with words. These feelings are especially enhanced by 
alcoholic indulgence under which influence the grown-up 
again becomes a child. He derives pleasure from a free 
disposal of his mental stream which is now unemcumbered 
by the restraint of logic. 

In reviewing the three groups of the technique of wit 
it has been shown that the technique of the absurd corre- 
sponds to a source of pleasure; and that this pleasure is pro- 
duced by the economy of psychic expenditure, and by the 
relief from the restraint of reason. When we traced the 
psychogenesis of wit we found that the first step in wit is 
play. The child plays when it learns to use words and 
connect thoughts, and this playing is probably the result 
of an impulse which urges the child to exercise its capacities 
(Groos). Through the repetition of similarities, the re- 
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discovering of the familiar, and sound associations, it 
obtains pleasure which may be explained as an unexpected 
economy of psychic expenditure. But this playing is later 
brought to an end by reason which rejects it as senseless 
or absurd. It is only accidentally that the grown-up finds 
pleasure in the rediscovering of the familiar. This only 
occurs when he is in a playful mood, which, as in the child, 
removes the critical inhibitions. But as men do not like 
to wait for these propitious occasions, and also hate to forego 
this pleasure, they seek means to make themselves inde- 
pendent of these pleasant states. This effort to evade 
reason and find a substitute for the pleasant mood produces 
the second element of wit, the jest. 

The object of the jest is to bring about the resultant 
pleasure of playing, and at the same time appease the pro- 
testing reason which strives to suppress the pleasant feeling. 
The only way to accomplish this is to give sense and meaning 
to the senseless and absurd combination of words or thoughts. 
The whole process of wit production is therefore directed 
towards the discovery of word and thought constellations 
which fulfil these conditions. The jest makes use of almost 
all the technical means of wit. The most conspicuous 
factor of the jest is the gratification it affords by making 
possible that which reason forbids. Its object is to remove 
inner inhibitions and thereby to render productive those 
pleasure sources which have become inaccessible. 

If we follow the development of the jest until it reaches 
its height in the tendency wit we find that the jest’s effort is 
to produce pleasure and that it is content when its utterance 
does not appear perfectly senseless or insipid. If this 
utterance is substantial and valuable it changes into wit. 
When we hear a good witticism we experience a general 
feeling of satisfaction without being able to tell at once what 
part of the pleasure comes from the witty form, and what 
part from the excellent thought. We really do not know 
what gives us the pleasure and at what we are laughing. 
This uncertainty of our judgment may have given the motive 
for the formation of the wit in the literal sense. The 
thought seeks the disguise of wit, because through the wit it 
recommends itself to our attention and can appear to us 
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more important and valuable than it is, but above all because 
this disguise fascinates and confuses our reason. We are 
apt to attribute to the thought the pleasure derived from 
the witty form, and we are not inclined to consider im- 
proper what gives us pleasure, and in this way to close up 
a source of pleasure. For if the wit makes us laugh it is 
because it establishes in us a disposition unfavorable to 
reason and conducive to play. ‘To accomplish this the wit 
had to exert all its effort. Although such wit is harmless, 
and not purposeful, we can assume that strictly speaking 
the jest alone shows no tendency, that is, it serves to produce 
pleasure only. Wit, onthe other hand, is never purposeless, 
as the great tendencies and impulses of our psychic life 
use it for their purposes. We have shown above the part 
played by wit in satisfying the hostile and obscene impulses; 
the hostile wit changes the original indifferent hearers into 
haters and scorners, and thus confronts the enemy with an 
army of opponents where there was formerly but one. The 
obscene wit makes a confederate of the third person, who 
originally disturbed the sexual situation, by giving him 
pleasure through the utterance which causes the woman to 
be ashamed in his presence. In the first case wit overthrows 
the critical judgment which would have otherwise examined 
the dispute in question, while in the second case it overcomes 
the inhibitions of shame and decorum by the pleasure 
premium which it offers. 

What impressed us most on first reviewing the pro- 
cesses of the tendency wit was the effect it produced on the 
hearer. It is more important, however, to understand the 
effect produced by wit on the psychic life of the person who 
makes it, or, to be more precise, in the person who conceives 
it. 

In regard to its distribution we may study the psychic 
processes of wit in reference to two persons, the wit producer 
and the hearer. We can at present assume that the psychic 
process aroused by wit in the hearer is usually an imitation 
of the psychic processes of the wit producer. The outer 
inhibitions which are overcome in the hearer correspond to 
the inner inhibitions of the wit producer. Of the different 
forms of the inner inhibitions one especially merits con- 
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sideration. We designate that form by the name of “‘re- 
pression,” and it is characterized by the fact that it excludes 
from consciousness certain former emotions and their pro- 
ducts. Tendency wit is capable of liberating pleasure from 
sources which have undergone repression. If the over- 
coming of outer hindrances can be traced to inner inhibitions 
and repressions we may say that the tendency wit proves 
more clearly than any other developmental stage of wit that 
the main character of wit-making is to set free pleasure by 
removing inhibitions. The tendency wit reinforces the 
tendencies which it serves by bringing to them assistance 
from repressed emotions, or it serves directly the repressed 
tendencies. Although we may readily assert that these are 
the functions of the tendency wit, we must also admit that 
we cannot understand in what manner these actions can 
succeed. This is a rather complicated process which we will 
attempt to demonstrate synthetically. 

According to G. Th. Fechner, a meeting of pleasurable 
conditions will produce a resultant pleasure greater than the 
sum of the pleasure values of the separate conditions. 
The result is greater than the sum total of the single effects. 
The theme of wit does not give us the opportunity to test 
the correctness of this principle. But from wit we have 
learned something else which at least comes near this prin- 
ciple. We have shown above that in a co-operation of many 
pleasure-producing factors we are in no position to assign to 
each one the resultant part which really belongs to it. 
But the situation assumed in the principle of assistance can 
be varied, and for these new conditions we can formulate the 
following questions and answers: What happens if in one 
constellation there is a meeting of pleasurable and of painful 
conditions? Upon what depends the result and the previous 
indications of the same? The tendency wit particularly 
shows these possibilities. There is one tendency which 
strives to liberate pleasure from a certain source, while there 
is another which works against this pleasurable development, 
that is, which inhibits or suppresses it. The suppressing 
stream, as the result shows, must be somewhat stronger 
than the one suppressed, and is therefore not abolished. 
But now there appears a second tendency which would 
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strive to set free pleasure by the same process though from a 
different source; it thus acts like the suppressed one. What 
can be the result?) This will be better illustrated by an 
example. There is a tendency to insult a certain person, 
but against this there is a feeling of decorum andesthetic 
culture. If by virtue of some emotional state the insult 
should happen to break through, it would subsequently be 
painfully perceived. The insult is therefore omitted. 
There is a possibility, however, of making good wit from the 
words or thoughts which would have served in the insult, 
that is, pleasure can be set free from other sources without 
being hindered by the same suppression. But the second 
development of pleasure would have to be omitted if the 
insulting were not admitted, and as the latter is ators 
it is connected with the new liberation of pleasure. Ex- 
perience with the tendency wit shows that under such 
circumstances the suppressed tendency can become so 
strengthened by the help of the wit-pleasure as to overcome 
the otherwise stronger inhibition. But the satisfaction 
thus obtained is not produced by the wit alone; it is in- 
comparably greater, in fact itis by so much greater than the 
pleasure of the wit that we must assume that the former 


suppressed roenagid has succeeded in breaking through, 
perhaps without an outlet. Under these conditions the 
tendency wit causes the most prolific laughter. Hence we 

e that the case of the tendency wit is a special case of the 
principle of help. A possibility of the development of pleas- 


ure enters into a situation in which another possibility of 
pleasure is hindered so that this alone would not result in 
pleasure. The result is a development of pleasure which 
is greater by far than the entering possibility. The latte: 
acted, as it were, as an alluring premium, and with the aid 
of a small sum of pleasure a very large sum is obtained. ‘The 
pleasure serving to liberate the large sum of pleasure is 
designated as fore-pleasure (Vorlust), and the principle i 
designated as the principle of fore-pleasure. 

The effect of the tendency wit can be formulated 
follows: It enters into the service of tendencies in order t 
produce new pleasure by removing suppressions and _ re- 
pressions. This it does by means of the wit pleasure as fore- 
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pleasure. When we review its development we find that it 
begins as play in order to produce pleasure from the free 
use of words and thoughts. When the growing reason 
forbids this senseless play with words and thoughts it turns 
to the jest or joke in order to hold on to these pleasure 
sources, and in order to be able to gain new pleasure from 
the liberation of the absurd. As harmless wit it assists 
thoughts and enforces them against the impugnment of 
critical judgment. In this it makes use of the principle of 
confounding the pleasure sources. It finally enters into the 
great struggling suppressed tendencies in order to remove 
inner inhibitions in accordance with the principle of fore- 
pleasure. It combats in turn the reason — the critical judg- 
ment —- andthe repression. It firmly adheres to the original 
word pleasure sources, and opens new pleasure sources by 
removing inhibitions. The pleasure which it produces, be it 
play-pleasure or removal-pleasure, can at all time be traced 
to the economy of psychic expenditure. 


Tue Motives or Wit ano Wirt As A SoctaAL PROCESS 


Although the desire to gain pleasure is clearly a sufficient 
motive of wit, there are other motives which may participate 
in its production. ‘Though wit-making is an excellent means 
of obtaining pleasure from the psychic processes, we know 
that not all persons are equally able to make use of it. 
Wit making is not at the disposal of everybody; indeed few 
persons seem to possess this gift. It is entirely independent 
of intelligence, phantasy, memory, etc. A special talent 
or psychic determination permitting or favoring wit making 
must be presupposed in all wits. It is not often possible 
to investigate this theme; only now and then can we enter 
into the subjective determinations in the mind of the wit 
maker. The physician indeed occasionally has opportunity 
to study persons who, if not renowned wits, are recognized 
in their circle as witty; and he is often surprised to find such 
persons showing dissociated personalities and a predisposition 
to nervous affection. Owing, however, to insufficient 
investigations this cannot be put down as a general rule. 
A clearer case is afforded by jokes of Jewish subject-matter, 
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and made exclusively by Jews. The determination for the 
self-participation seems to be plain. It is due to the fact 
that the person finds it difficult to directly express his 
criticism and aggression, and is thus compelled to resort to 
byways. Jewish jokes not produced by Jews never rise 
above the level of the comical strain or the brutal mockery. 
The motive for the production of harmless wit is usually the 
ambitious impulse “‘to show off,” or give a favorable im- 
pression. It is an impulse comparable to the sexual ex- 
hibition. The existence of numerous inhibited impulses, 
the suppression of which retains a certain degree of liability, 
produces a state favorable for the production of the tendency 
wit. Certain components of the sexual constitution may 
appear as motives for wit formation. Persons inclined to 
obscene joking usually conceal a desire to exhibit. Persons 
having a powerful sadistic component in their sexuality, 
which is more or less inhibited, are most successful with the 
tendency wit of aggression. It is universally known that no 
person is satisfied with making wit for himself. Wit making 
is inseparably connected with the desire to impart it. To 
impart the comical to another person is pleasurable, but 
one can enjoy it alone, while wit must be imparted. Ap- 
parently the psychic process of wit formation does not end 
with the conception of the wit. There is something left 
which strives to complete the mysterious process of wit 
formation by imparting it. The wit producer is in need of 
another person to whom the wit may be imparted. Wit 
is thus a social process. Due to the wit making, the person 
who makes the wit does not laugh at his own wit, but he 
causes inhibitions to become superfluous in the hearer and 
thus cause a discharge of the repression of the hearer through 
laughter. The hearer may be said to laugh with the amount 
of psychic energy which is set free by the suspension of in- 
hibitions; that is, he laughs away, as it were, this amount of 
psychic energy. When we laugh at a joke we really do 
not know what we are laughing at; this can be ascertained 
only by analysis. Laughing is the result of an automatic 
process and is possible only in the absence of conscious at- 
tention. It is the property of wit to exert its full effect on 
the hearer only when it is new and surprising to him. This 
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property, which causes wit to be short lived, and forever 
urges the production of new wit, is apparently due to the 
fact that it is in the nature of the surprising and the un- 
expected not to succeed a second time. When we repeat 
wit the awakened memory leads the attention to the first 
hearing. This also explains the desire to impart wit to 
others who have not heard it before, for the impression made 
by wit on the new hearer replenishes in the wit maker that 
part of the pleasure which has been lost by the lack of novelty. 
An analogous motive probably urges the wit producer to 
impart his wit to others. 


Tue RevLation or THE Wit To THE DREAM AND 
TO THE UNcoNsci1ous 

It is to be regretted that we cannot here enter fully into 
the psychological mechanisms of the dream, which are so 
essential to illustrate the similar mechanisms of wit. ‘Those 
who are unacquainted with Freud’s Traumdeutung' are 
therefore referred to papers on the subject by Dr. S. Fer- 
enczi,’ Dr. E. Jones,’ and the present writer.‘ We may, 
however, attempt to show some of the profounder relations 
between the dream and wit. 

Besides the resemblances in the techniques of the wit 
and the dream,— condensation, displacement, etc.,—we 
also find that the formation of wit is similar to the formation 
of dreams; that is, a fore-conscious thought is left fora moment 
tothe unconscious elaboration and its results is forthwith grasped 
by the conscious perception. Like the dream, the wit is an 
involuntary mental occurrence. One cannot tell a moment 
before what joke he is going to crack. One usually experi- 
ences something indefinable which Professor Freud compares 
to an absence or sudden suspension of intellectual tension, 
and the wit then appears suddenly. Brevity, too, is common 
to both wit and dreams. In both this is the result of the 
process of condensation. The thought which merges into 


Deuticke, Wien, 1911. 

*The Psychoanalysis of Dreams, Amer. Jour. Psychol., April, 1911. 

Freud’s Theory of Dreams, Amer. Jour. Psychol., April, 1910. 

‘Dreams and Their Relation to the Neuroses, New York Med. Jour., April 
23, 1910. 
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the unconscious for the purpose of forming the wit seeks 
there the infantile play with words, for the infantile is the 
source of the unconscious. The thought is put back for a 
moment into the infantile stage in order to regain possession of 
the childish pleasure forces. As has already been demon- 
strated in the psychology of the neuroses the peculiar 
elaboration of wit is only an infantile type of thinking. The 
dream, also, wherein the child with all its impulses continues 
to live, has its origin in the infantile life. 

Besides the many resemblances between the dream and 
wit we can also discover some differences. ‘The most im- 
portant difference lies in their social behavior. The dream 
is a perfect social psychic product; having originated in a 
person as a compromise between struggling psychic streams, 
it remains incomprehensible to the person himself, and has 
no interest or information for anybody else. Wit, on the other 
hand, is the most social of all the psychic functions aiming 
to gain pleasure; it often requires three persons, and the 
psychic process which it incites always requires the par- 
ticipation of at least one other person. The dream is a hidden 
wish, while the wit is a developed play. Despite all its 
apparent unreality the dream retains its relation to the 
important practical interests of life; it seeks to fulfil the needs 
through a regressive detour of hallucinations, and it owes its 
existence to the strong need for sleep during the night. 
The wit, on the other hand, seeks to draw a small amount 
of pleasure from the free activities of our psychic apparatus, 
and to seize this pleasure as an incidental gain. It thus 
secondarily reaches to important functions relative to the 
outer world. The dream serves preponderately to guard 
from pain, while wit serves to acquire pleasure, but all our 
psychic activities meet in these two aims. 


Tue Wit anp THE Comic 


Comic differs from wit in its social behavior. The comic 
is content with only two persons, one who finds the comical 
and one in whom it is found. A third person to whom the 
comical may be imparted reinforces the comic process, but 
adds nothing new to it. In wit the third person is in- 
dispensable for the protection of the pleasure-bearing process, 
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while the second person may be omitted, especially when we 
do not deal with tendency and aggressive wit. Wit is made, 
while the comical is found. The comic is usually found 
first in persons, and later by transference it may be seen also 
in objects, situations, etc. We also know that wit occa- 
sionally reopens inaccessible sources of the comic, and that 
the comic often serves to wit as a facade to replace the fore- 
pleasure. That form of comic which is nearest to wit is the 
naive or ingenuous. The naive, like the comic, is usually 
found and not made. It must result without our inter- 
vention from the speech and actions of other persons, and 
it can only be produced by persons who have no inhibitions 
to overcome. What conditions the function of the naive 
is the fact that we are aware that the person does not possess 
this inhibition; otherwise we should not call it naive, but 
impudent, and instead of laughing we should be indignant. 
The effect of the naive, which is irresistible, seems easy to 
understand. The inhibition which is usually formed in us 
suddenly becomes inapplicable when we hear the naive, and 
is discharged through laughing. As the removal of the 
inhibition is direct, and not the result of an incited operation, 
there is no need for a suspension of attention. We behave 
like the hearer in wit, to whom the economy of inhibition 
is given without any effort on his part. The naive is mostly 
found in children in whom no inhibitions are developed, and 
in uneducated adults, whom we consider as children in re- 
ference to their intellectual development. The following 
examples will serve as illustrations. 

Little Boy: “I want the doctor to come to our house.” 
Servant: “Where do you come from?” Little Boy: 
“Don’t you know me? Why, we do business with you; 
we had a baby from here last week.” 

Said a farmer: “I understand that they make in- 
struments with which the stars and planets can be examined. 
That I know is possible; but how the learned men discovered 
the names of the stars and planets,— that I cannot under- 
stand.” 

The examples of naiveté do not apparently differ from 
wit in either structure or technique. It is merely a question 
whether the speaker intends to be witty, or whether, owing 
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to his uncorrected ignorance, he is serious or means precisely 
what he says. In the latter case we deal with the naive. 
The naive agrees with wit in both structures and content, 
but the psychic process of the first person or producer, which 
is sO interesting in wit, is here entirely absent. The in- 
genuous person imagines that he is using his thoughts and 
expressions in a simple and normal manner; he has no other 
purpose in view, and receives no pleasure from his naive 
productions. Thus the little boy believed that children 
are obtained from the doctor, and the farmer actually thought 
that every star and planet comes into existence with a definite 
name, which men of science have a way of discovering. 
All the characters of the naive lie in the conception of the 
hearer, who corresponds to the third person of the wit. 
The producing person creates the naive without any effort. 
The complicated technique which in wit serves to paralyze 
the inhibition produced by the critical reason does not 
exist here, because the person does not yet possess this 
inhibition, and he can therefore readily produce the senseless 
and the obscene without any compromise. 

We have said above that the effective determination 
of wit consists in the fact that both persons should be sub- 
jected to about the same inhibition or inner resistances; 
we may say now that the determination of the naive consists 
in the fact that one person should have inhibitions which the 
other lacks. It is the person provided with inhibitions 
who understands the naive, and it is he alone who gains 
the pleasure produced by the naive. This, as we know, is 
due to the removal of inhibitions. But in order to recognize 
the naive we have to be cognizant of the fact that there are no 
inner inhibitions in the producing persons. It is only when 
this is assured that we laugh, instead of being indignant. 
We take into consideration the psychic state of the producing 
person; we imagine ourselves in the same, and endeavor to 
understand it by comparing it to our own psychic state. 
This putting ourselves into the psychic state of the producing 
person and comparing it with our own results in an economy 
of expenditure which we discharge through laughing. This 
strange mechanism is perhaps the essential part of the psychic 
process of the comic. Looking at it from this viewpoint the 
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naive is a form of the comic. ‘The pleasure produced by the 
naive is “‘comical” pleasure. It originates through an 
economy of expenditure by comparing the utterances of 
some one else with our own. The comical, therefore, results 
as an unintentional discovery in the social relations of men. 
It is found in persons, that is, in their movements, shapes, 
actions, etc., and sometimes also in animals and inanimate 
objects. 

The comical can be removed from the person in whom 
it is found if the condition under which a person becomes 
comical can be recognized. ‘This shows that there is a com- 
ical situation into which any person can place himself or 
others to appear comical. The means which can effect this 
are: transference into comic situations, imitation, disguise, 
unmasking, caricature, parody, travesty, etc. As can be 
seen, the sphere of origin for the comic is considerably broader 
than that of the naive. In order to trace the determination 
of the comic we will examine the comic movement. 

We laugh at the actions of clowns because they appear 
to us immoderate and -inappropriate, that is, we really 
laugh over the excessive expenditure. The child’s motions 
do not appear to us comical even if it jumps and fidgets, 
but it is comical to see a little boy follow with his tongue 
the movements of his pen when he is trying to master the 
artof writing. We see in this additional motion a superfluous 
expenditure of energy which we should save under similar 
conditions. In the same way we find it comical to see a 
marked exaggeration of expressive motions in adults. Thus 
we laugh at grimaces which exaggerate the normal ex- 
pressions of emotions, even if they are involuntary, as in 
chorea and tics. We laugh because we compare the motions 
observed in others with those which we ourselves should 
produce if we were in their place. That person appears 
to us comical who puts forth too much expenditure in his 
physical functions and too little in his psychic. Our laugh- 
ing in both cases expresses a pleasant feeling of superiority 
which we attribute to ourselves when we compare ourselves 
with him. This is one of the most important factors in the 
genesis of the comic. 

The difference between the comic and wit is found in 
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the chief psychological character of the comic. The pleasure 
source of wit we have found in the unconscious, but there is 
no reason for the same localization of the comic. On the 
contrary, all the analyses point to the fact that the source of 
the comical pleasure is the comparison of two expenditures 
which we must attribute to the fore-conscious. The main 
difference between wit and comic is found in the psychic 
localization; wit is, so to say, the contribution to the comic 
from the sphere of the unconscious. 

Without entering into the details of other forms of the 
comic we will briefly discuss humor. Humor is the means of 
obtaining pleasure despite existing painful effects. If we 
are in a situation which causes us to liberate painful effects, 
and motives then urge us to suppress the same in statu 
nascendi, we have the conditions for humor. ‘Thus persons 
afflicted with misfortune, pain, etc., can gain humoristic 
pleasure while the onlookers laugh over the comical pleasure. 
The pleasure of humor results at the cost of this discon- 
tinued liberation of affect; it originates through an economy 
of emotional expenditure. Humor does not require the 
participation of another person; one can enjoy the pleasure 
of humor without feeling the necessity of imparting it to 
another. To understand the psychological mechanisms of 
humoristic pleasure it is best to examine the so-called “ grim 
humor” (Galgenhumor), where we regularly find that humor 
is produced at the cost of a great expenditure of psychic 
work. Economy of sympathy is one of the most frequent 
causes of humoristic pleasure. Mark ‘Twain’s humor 
usually shows this mechanism. 

Humor stands nearer to the comic than wit. Like the 
comic it is located in the fore-conscious, whereas wit is 
formed as a compromise between the unconscious and fore- 
conscious. 

We have now shown that the pleasure of wit originates 
from an economy of expenditure in inhibition, of the comic 
from an economy of expenditure in thought, and of humor 
from an economy of expenditure in feeling. All three 
activities of our psychic apparatus derive pleasure from 
economy. They all strive to bring back from the psychi: 
activity a pleasure which has been lost in the developme:t 
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of this activity; for the euphoria which we are thus striving 
to obtain is nothing but the state of a bygone time in which 
we were wont to defray our psychic work with slight ex- 
penditure. It is the state of our childhood in which we 
did not know the comic, were incapable of wit, and did not 
need humor to make us happy. 
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VISUAL DISTURBANCES OF NERVOUS ORIGIN. (Ueber Sehstor- 
ungen nevosen Ursprunges. Dysmegalopsie und Storungen im 
Zusammenhange mit Hyperasthesie der Retina.) By Carl Lieb- 
scher. Monatschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neurol., Bb. xxviii, Ergan- 
gungsheft, August, 1910. S. 147-166. 


This clinical and physiologic study by Liebscher is a short 
but technical and carefully made treatise largely on dysmegalopsia 
(seeing things too large, etc.) and that form of visual disturbance, 
even more rarely met with, in which objects really stationary appear 
to the patient to be in vibratory movement. 

In addition to the more or less similar cases described by Pick, 
Q. Fischer, K. Krause, Heveroch, and Janet, the author in great 
and interesting detail relates the history of a case of his own from 
September, 1907, to July, 1909, containing features that are new to 
neurology. Besides the more frequent symptoms of a typical 
involution, melancholia, this patient (a man of sixty-two) ex- 
hibited for study a set of visual disturbances, evidently on an 
hysterical basis, which Liebscher notes under six heads, in brief 
form, thus: (1) The seeing of all objects visible to him in space, 
in vibratory movement. (2) A micropsia, in which persons 
and things appear to the patient to be smaller than really they 
are; occasionally there was with this a degree of macrographia. 
(3) The upper half of the patient’s cane, e.g., appeared to him as if 
broken. (4) There was a peculiar distortion of symmetrical 
figures and bodies, such that one half seems greater to the patient 
than the other half — for example, one half of a person seems 
swollen, etc. (5) There was an inpossibility of rightly comparing 
two adjacent lines; of two matches laid side by side one seemed 
longer than the other. (6) There was a strongly unpleasant sen- 
sation in the relationship of seen objects to himself, they appearing 
to be against his very eyes,or even “as if glued to them.” Condi- 
tions 2, 4, and 5 comprise what O. Fischer has described under the 
term dysmegalopsia. 

The author discusses at considerable length the interesting phy- 
siologic differences between the apparent vibratory movement in 
which were the objects seen by his patient and the phenomena of 
nystagmus, and finds the two in clear opposition. In nystagmus 
there is shaking of the eyeball, but in this condition the eye “‘is in 
absolute rest”’; in the one case, in spite of the lateral movements 
of the eyeball, no vibratory disturbance is seen in the objects in 
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space, while to this patient’s seeing there is continually vibration 
in the objects before him. We have here, obviously, an inver- 
sion, in a sense, of the conditions of nystagmus. He accounts 
for the facts observed in his patient by supposing a repeated 
stimulation from the retina by the image of the object made upon 
it. This over-stimulation he well assumes is due to a hyperesthesia 
of the retina. This presumption seems to be corroborated in 
general by the well-known phenomena of dazzling, as, for example, 
by a light too bright. This explanation is made still more likely 
by the curious experiences related by the patient (noted in many 
cases) that objects and persons appeared to be most unpleasantly 
glued, as it were, to his eyes, so that he sometimes reflexly 
ducked backwards his head to avoid them. 

There follows in the article a most interesting discussion of the 
optical conditions of locating objects in space, which, however, 
cannot well be summarized. This explanation strikes a physiolo- 
gist as according too much importance in this respect to the re- 
tina, and far too little to the kinesthetic functions of vision, 
for the latter certainly are the more important in this (the spatial) 
phase of seeing. 

**All nervous disturbances of vision,”’ says Liebscher, “can be 
arranged in the same scheme. On this basis we divide them as 
transcortical, cortical, and subcortical derangements of sight. 
We separate the dysmegaloptic disturbances into those that are 
cortical and those that are transcortical. It is the service of O. 
Fischer to have first pointed out these differences. To these two 
kinds of nervous disorders of vision I may now add a third, a sub- 
cortical form of sight-derangement which can come, for example, 
from hyperesthesia of the retina.”” In the cortical and trans- 
cortical disturbances there arise errors as to the size of objects, 
while in the subcortical variety there is either an apparent (false) 
movement of objects or else an apparent displacement in space, or, 
as in this case, both at once. 

Obviously these criteria may be useful in several ways for 
diagnosis. The whole article is an excellent example of good 
observation, sound learning, and useful induction. 

Georce V. N. Dearsorn. 


THE ORIGIN OF HYSTERICAL AND PSEUDO-HYSTERICAL SYMP- 
TOMS. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. By Tom A. Williams, M.B.,C.M., 
(Edin.), Washington, D. C. Amer. Jour. Med. Science, Sept. 1910. 


Mopern pathology has taught us to look beyond the obvious 
apparent cause to which our predecessors so naively attributed 
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the symptoms of disease: For example, it has now known that 
the cold or chill which was supposed to be the cause of pneumonia 
is really itself a product of the bacterial invasion; it is: entirely 
analogous to the chills of malaria. The like may be said of the 
sensation of cold in the ear, which sometimes precedes a facial 
paralysis. Sensation of cold is nothing but the sign of the invasion 
of the nerve trunk, now known to contain sensory fibers, by the 
infective or toxic agent which causes the paralysis. 

Mere observation of a symptom is inadequate for its elucida- 
tion until we have studied its genesis and evolution. This has 
been strikingly illustrated in the advance of the science of psy- 
chiatry by the labors of Kraepelin, who has shown that the old 
categories of mania, melancholia, catonia, etc., are mere episodes 
in the course of psychoses which may present them each in turn. 

The following cases and considerations based thereon will, 
I hope, make it clear that the “stratum” method powerfully elu- 
cidates our understanding of the psycho-neuroses, and show the 
added power given by such understanding. 

Case 1. A girl was brought to Babinski, having become mono- 
plegic upon receiving an electric shock while crossing a tramway 
line. This seemed like paralysis not caused by suggestion, but 
after the symptoms had been removed by persuasion, further 
inguiry elicited the fact that the patient had overheard some 
months previously a conversation between some electricians who 
were speaking of the dangers arising from electric shocks of 
the above description. It is evident that upon experiencing the 
shock there had flashed into the patient’s mind a datum learned 
from the conversation she had overheard and apparently forgotten, 
and that this memory furnished the suggestion at the base of the 
palsy she developed. 

It is easy to see that the foregoing case shows symptoms de- 
rived purely from ideas implanted in the mind, from a submerged 
memory. The next case illustrates the direct production of symp- 
toms by unskillful suggestions made by the doctor in examining: 
The first was related by Brissaud during the famous discussion 
on hysteria at the Paris Neurological Society, in 1907. It was that 
of a man whom Dupinet had examined after an injury at work. 
The patient was not anesthetic. Not being contented with the 
examination, another expert was called in, and he by his want of 
skill in examination created an anesthesia before the very eyes of 
Dupinet, who was a spectator. 

Equally demonstrative is the case related by Babinski, in 
which the family doctor declared, “‘ My first examination revealed 
no anesthesia; on the second occasion I elicited after much care 
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an anesthesia of the foot, which later extended up the lower limb.” 
Inquiry showed that the solicitude of the patient’s father led him 
to constantly ask the patient about the feeling in his lower limbs. 

The role of direct medical suggestion is very clear in these 
cases, and its fortifications by injudicious family sympathy is 
shown in the latter case. This mechanism plays a large part in 
the induction of the so-called traumatic neurosis; which is nothing 
more than an idea of disability induced by suggestion and fixed by 
reiteration. In mechanism it differs in no way from the idea which 
is the basis of the psychic gastropathy, the commonest form of 
“nervous” indigestion. Both of these affections are hysterical, 
and are amenable to psychotherapy. 

Case 4. Hysterical hemiplegia. A young married woman 
whose appendages had been removed some years before, at which 
time she had right hemiplegia and aphasia, believed to be syphilitic. 
She had completely recovered until a few days before I saw her. 

There was complete anesthesia and flaccid paralysis of the 
right side. There was no hemianopsia, ataxia, or tremor, which 
excluded a thalamic lesion. The patient could be made to sit up, 
during which act the abdominal and pelvic muscles contracted co- 
ordinately, which they could not have done in so complete an 
organic paralysis. The tendon jerks were not exaggerated; 
the abdominal reflex was not diminished, and the great toe did not 
extend when the sole was stroked. There was no hypotonia, and 
both platysmz contracted on forcible depression of the chin. 
Synergic associated movements were absent, and there was no 
complication of facial, ocular, or articulatory muscles. When 
palsied arm or leg were suddenly let go, there were contractions of 
the antagonist muscles. 

The syndrome had occurred after a contrariety, and was 
quickly removed by the suggestion of gradually re-educating the 
movements. Four days later the patient shook hands and could 
walk, in accordance with my expressed expectation; and the 
patient was then fully apprised of the fact that her paralysis had 
arisen merely from the idea that she could neither feel nor move 
the right side. The discussion is too long to detail here. 

Case 5. After an attack of influenza a woman returning in a 
crowded car from a shopping expedition began to feel much op- 
pressed and in want of air. The heart, enfeebled by the influenza 
poison, and we know not what others, taken as medicaments and 
aliments, ceased to respond to the call upon it for a more rapid 
flow of blood, so that aeration could be sufficient, and a faint 
ensued, with the psychic accompaniments of irresistible terror and 
dread of dissolution. Never since has this woman been able to 
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bring herself to go alone into a car; the very idea of doing so induces 
the fear of fainting. She is not obsessed by the idea so long as the 
question of entering a car does not arise; but although she knows 
her conduct to be unreasonable, she cannot bring herself to act 
reasonably about going alone into a car. 

Discussion or Tuese Cases.— Now the method of solicitude 
and sympathy merely reinforces the patient’s belief in the validity 
of the idea for which sympathy is an implicit acquiescence. Still 
more injurious is direct medical treatment of the apparent physical 
disorder, which results from ideas. For instance, a hysterical 
monoplegia (i.e. a paralysis of one limb induced by the patient's 
belief that it is disabled) should not be treated by the application 
of electricity or massage to that limb, nor by the giving of an inter- 
nal remedy which the patient is led to suppose is capable of re- 
moving such conditions. It is very bad practice (p. 13), too, to 
pretend to perform surgical operations to cure imaginary dis- 
ease. This only reinforces the patient’s notion that some phy- 
sical state was the cause of her disability. Its true treatment is 
that directed to the mind, a reversal of the patient’s false belief. 
Psychotherapy is the means to be used in many cases ex- 


clusively. 
In describing the cases the author wishes to confine himself 


to the essentials, and that only in so far as to convey a clear 
picture of what should be understood by hysteria, and to differ- 
entiate it from mythomanic, psychasthenic, and neurasthenic 
pseudo-hysteria. Thus, heredity, family history, patient’s previous 
history, and elaborate physical examination are not discussed, and 
the therapeutics is only indicated incidentally. 

The criterion of hysteria adopted is that of Babinski, undue 
suggestibility; and the following are the other cases discussed. 

I. Hysteria with anesthesia, dreamy states, choleric impul- 
sions. The pathogenesis revealed by psychoanalysis of dreams 
and in hypnosis. ‘Treatment by persuasion and instruction. 

II]. Mythomanic mydriasis. 

III. Spiritism and possession (Grasset). Discussion of his 
diagnosis of hysteria, and of his theory of the subconscious based on 
the polygon. 

IV. Stimulated hysteria and amnesia with mental debility, 
in a criminal. Methods of detection. Source of the symptoms. 
Discussion of simulation and mythomania and their relation to 
the hysterical constitution. 

V. Relation of emotionalism and hysteria. Differentiation 
from psychasthenia. The psychasthenic convulsion. Cases of tic. 
Relation to dromomania and dipsomania. Relation to neuras- 
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thenia, which is not a psychic disorder. Pseudo-neurasthenia by 


suggestion. 
Autuor’s ABSTRACT. 


THE CHANGE OF LIFE IN MAN (CLIMACTERIUM VIRILE). By 
Kurt Mendel. Neurol. Centralblatt, Vol. 29, No. 20. 


In 1831 Halford called attention to the neuro-psychic mani- 
festations of the climacterium in men, which occurs between the 
ages of fifty and seventy-five. Freud also showed that anxiety 
neurosis in men is usually frequent at the time of the decline of 
sexual powers. Recently Church contributed to our knowledge 
of the climacterium in men, and indeed we find considerable litera- 
ture on this subject: Sanctorius, Campbell, Stevenson, Nelson, 
(monthly pollutions); Church (monthly epilepsy and migraine); 
Hall, Mosher, Gall, Chopart (monthly hematuria); Havelock, 
Ellis (monthly cardiac asthma); Flies and Swoboda. Campbell 
reports a case of a man who had every four weeks hemorrhoidal 
hemorrhages for twenty or thirty years; they occurred so regularly 
that he spoke of his “monthlies.’”” When at sixty these periods 
became irregular, he grew nervous; with the establishment of the 
regularity of the course, the nervous symptoms disappeared. 

For the past ten years the author has made a special study of 
the nervous symptoms of the climacterium in men and has col- 
lected thirty cases. He believes that the symptoms of this clinical 
display are closely related to regressive alteration of the genera- 
tive organs and come under a distinct nosological entity, c/imac- 
terium virile. 


Symtomatology 


The symptoms of climacterium virile become manifest 
between forty-seven and fifty-seven, more frequently between 
fifty and fifty-four. There is a definite feeling of anxiety — 
“everything goes on so slowly I can never reach my aim,” so the 
patients often declare. They complain of general weakness and 
become emotionally depressed and cry readily, “I am like a 
woman, so soft — everything brings tears.”’ In his cases conges- 
tion of the head, sudden heat flushes, anxiety attacks with perspira- 
tion, occasional cardiac palpitation, angina pectoris, general ex- 
haustion, poor sleep or insomnia were observed. These symptoms 
are quite characteristic in molima climacteria in women. 

The bodily manifestations, which were quite often, if not con- 
stant, found in his patients, resemble those in the female. We may 
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briefly allude to them: vertiginous attacks; headaches, especially 
in form of intracranial pressure; pains and paresthesias (head hot 
and feet cold) of various parts of the body. ‘The disturbed noc- 
turnal sleep corresponds with the morbid drowsiness during the 
day. In woman’s climacterium, in addition to angioneurotic dis- 
turbances, psychic symptoms are quite often observed; especially 
heightened irritability and capriciousness; disinclination for work 
or amusement; tendency to melancholic or hypochondriac moods; 
metaphysical mania; enfeeblement of memory and intellectual 
activities and loss of interest in the environment. Similar psy- 
chotic manifestations are common in men; they complain of poor 
memory, especially for recent happenings and names; they be- 
come indifferent and dull; they have no interest in political affairs, 
read no newspapers, and grow introspective and worry about their 
sickness and their families; and they fear they would never re- 
cover and be able to resume their occupations. They are moody, 
irritable, and evince no interest in pleasures of life (at times give 
expression to suicidal ideas); become misanthropically inclined, 
grow more or less inactive and maintain a retiring and seclusive 
attitude. They attach themselves to the physician with childlike 
dependence and are grateful for his word of solace. Ethical de- 
fects, ideas of self-reproach, ideas of reference, ideas of jealousy or 
hallucinations were not present in his cases. It is especially im- 
portant to note patient’s sexual powers. Glaeveke states that in 
eighty per cent of his cases, who were all female, sexual desire was 
almost extinguished after the removal of the ovaries — artificial 
menopause — and in seventy per cent sexual sensations during 
intercourse were markedly diminished. In natural climacterium 
in women the diminution of the libido is considered normal, 
however, after the menopause the sexual feeling may persist for 
years; sometimes, according to Lowenfield, during the climacteric 
period sexual feeling may be increased. V.Gyurkovechky main- 
tains that from forty the sexual powers decline and they continue 
till sixty-five. In Mendel’s patients, at the time of the malady 
the libido was reduced and gradually became extinct; however, 
after disappearance of the symptoms, the libido recurred, but not 
as strong as formerly. Only few patients complained about 
the infrequency of erection and the ejaculations during coitus. 
Most of the patients, until the development of the symptoms, 
practised normal sexual intercourse, all of them were married and 
had children. 

From the somatic point of view there were no neurological 
signs. Pupils reacted to light and accommodation; knee jerks 
were active; speech was good; and there was no thyroid en- 
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largement. Nutrition was good — most of them were well de- 
veloped and quite obese. There was only one case of diabetes. 
No arteriosclerotic manifestations. Intelligence was intact. 


Course and Prognosis 

The disease commences between the ages of forty-seven and 
fifty-seven, and is of gradual development. Remissions are quite 
often. ‘The entire duration is between ten months and four years, 
average between one and one half years and three years. Oft- 
times they feel worse at night and others do in the morning. In 
most cases recovery is complete, but the sexual powers become 
reduced. ‘The prognosis in most of the cases is very good. In 
many instances recovery is not complete, in that some neuras- 
thenic residuals remain in the foreground. 


Differential Diagnosis 
Mendel makes a complete differential diagnosis. He ex- 
cludes dementia precox, general paralysis, senile dementia, para- 
noid states, and manic-depressive insanity. He states that this 
peculiar symptom-complex is common to arteriosclerotic insan- 
ity, but in his cases no arteriosclerosis could be demonstrated, as 


he puts “arteriosclerosis cerebri sine arteriosclerosis. (One must 
bear in mind that arteriosclerosis is a selective process; while it 
is true sclerotic changes cannot be elicited in the peripheral ves- 
sels, yet one cannot positively exclude changes in cerebral arteries. 
Not infrequently one finds cerebral arteriosclerosis post mortem, 
while intra vitam the peripheral system was free from sclerotic 
alterations.— Reviewer.] 


Pathogenesis and Pathological Anatomy 
Climacterium virile, or better expressed, molimina clima- 
terie virt, isa disease picture which results from internal secretary 
disturbances, brought about by regressive alterations and hypo- 
function of reproductive glands. 


Indirect Causes 
The fundamental disorder lies in the hypofunction of the re- 
productive organs, nevertheless there are certain exciting causes 
which precipitate this malady, viz.: excitement, worry, overwork, 
alcoholism, nicotine, trauma, and infectious diseases. 


Treatment 


The author has had no experience with spermin. Pine 
needle baths and carbon dioxide baths are very good. Bromides 
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and bromides with iodides and opium are beneficial in anxiety 
states. Galvanic current to the head, electric douches, bodily 
faradization and air baths are to be recommended. ‘The patients 
should be encouraged to take outdoor exercise, to make journeys 
and live in mountainous or sea climate. By all means they should 
give up their occupations. The diet should be regulated; alco- 
holic beverages are contraindicated and all forms of excitement 
should be avoided. The psycho-therapeutic treatment consists 
in explaining to the patient his own condition and mild suggestions. 
Morris J. Karpas. 


THE USE OF THE ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT IN THE PROGNOSIS 
OF TRAUMATIC NEUROSES. By Carl Potozky. ‘Tegel. Monats- 
schrift f. Psychiatrie u. Neurologie, Band. xxv, heft. 6. 


THe two cases of traumatic neuroses studied by the author 
happened to be in the hospital at the same time and had, besides, 
the following striking resemblances. Both met with railroad 
accidents at almost the same time; both were injured in the occi- 
pital region; and both complained of the same symptoms, viz., 
severe headaches, weakness of memory, dullness as well as crepus- 
cular states of a poriomanic nature. Both continually complained 
of their condition which absorbed all their attention. ‘Their man- 
ner of complaining even showed a striking resemblance. ‘The ob- 


jective relations were almost the same in both. They were both 
young, they possessed the same degree of education, and followed 


the same technical profession. Moreover, they were not rich, 
but had a good income which they lost on account of their long 
illness. Both sought to be indemnified for their injuries. ‘The 
author applied Jung’s association method and expected to find 
the same results, but contrary to his expectations the association 
types belonged to two opposite types. The answers obtained 
from A. were of the egocentric type, dealing mostly with his person 
and his suffering, but they evinced also a certain amount of hu- 
miliation recalling an epileptiform state. The reaction times were 
generally prolonged, but the reactions were more prompt in emo- 
tionally accentuated words. All his thoughts were centered on his 
incapacity and his prospect for indemnity. ‘The answers obtained 
from B. were of the extreme objective type. The reaction times 
were throughout strikingly prolonged and pointed to a very marked 
exhaustive verging on a complete breakdown. ‘The author con- 
cludes that the prognosis for the recovery in A. is distinctly fav- 
orable and depends on the monetary compensation for his trouble, 
whereas in B. the prognosis is unfavorable and does not depend 
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on the monetary compensation. The paper is well written and 
nicely shows the importance of Jung’s association methods in 
psychopathology. 


A. A. Britt. 


\ PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF DEMENTIA PR&COX. By Dr. W. 
Stockmayer. Tubingen. Zentralblatt f. Nervenheilkunde und 
Psychiatrie, No. 295. 

Stockmayer gives an excellent analysis of a case of dementia 
precox which he worked up during his stay in the psychiatric 
clinic of Zurich. It was the case of a twenty-six-year old girl who 
suffered from an acute psychosis showing all the typical symptoms 
of dementia precox. The author started with the Jung’s associa- 
tion experiment, and then analyzed the complexes found by 
Freud’s psycohanalytic method. The incomprehensible halluci- 
nations as well as the other mechanisms of the psychosis were 
thus thoroughly uncovered and fully explained. The case is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but should be read in the original, as no 
justice can be done to it in a short review. 


A. A. Brit. 






































REVIEWS 


FREUD'S NEUROSENLEHRE. NACH IHREM GEGENWARTIGEN 
STANDE ZUSAMMENFASSEND DARGESTELLT. By Ed. Hitschmann. 
Pp. 156. (Deuticke, Vienna, 1911.) 


In this little volume Dr. Hitschmann attempts the difficult 
task of presenting a connected account of Freud’s theory of the 
neuroses in the present stage of its development. As, however, it 
is impossible to keep this theme wholly apart from the allied de- 
velopments of the same train of thought, he has shortly but clearly 
described these as well. The titles of the chapters are: (1) In- 
troduction; (2) General Theory of the Neuroses; (3) The Actual 
Neuroses; (4) The Sexual Impulse; (5) The Unconscious; (6) 
Dreams; (7) Hysteria; (8) The Compulsion-neurosis; (9) The 
Psychoanalytic Method of Investigation and Treatment; (10) 
General Prophylaxis of the Neuroses; (11) Other Applications of 
Psychoanalysis; (12) Chronological List of Freud’s Writings. 

Dr. Hitschmann is to be congratulated on the accurate and 
faithful way in which he has carried out his purpose. There is no 
better mode of approaching the subject of psychoanalysis than 
to read this book through carefully as an introduction to Freud’s 
own writings. The latter are pretty closely adhered to throughout, 
and an excellent synopsis of them is achieved. The English 
translation, which is being prepared, should be very welcome. 

ERNestT JONEs. 


DIE SPRACHE DES TRAUMES. EINE DARSTELLUNG DER SYM- 


BOLIK UND DEUTEING DES TRAUMES IN IHREN BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
KRANKEN UND GESUNDEN SEELE FUR ARZTE UND PSYCHOLOGEN. 
By Wm. Stekel. Pp. 539. (Bergmann, Wiesbaden, 1911.) 


Tuts book is a striking illustration of the extensiveness of 
modern work on dream problems. It is almost wholly taken up 
with a very condensed presentation of the practical interpretation 
of dream symbolisms, which is only one of the problems relating to 
dreams; in spite of this its size is such that, if the printing were 
of the usual kind, it would occupy quite a thousand pages of an 
ordinary book. The work is based on a remarkable experience, for 
Dr. Stekel states that he has analyzed over ten thousand dreams; 
some six hundred of these are related here. It is commonly urged 
against Freudian theories that they are based on too little evi- 
dence. (“Freud has formulated wide-reaching generalizations 
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from a comparatively small number of facts.”” (JouRNAL oF ABNoR- 
MAL Psycuo oey, Vol. V, p. 353.) When a little time ago I ven- 
tured to point out that the evidence on which Freud’s theory of 
dreams was established was really very extensive (although I con- 
siderably underestimated the actual amount of it), | was taken to 
task with the answer that even if it was ten times as extensive 
“it would not necessarily strengthen in any way the hypotheses 


advanced.”’ Our critics seem hard to satisfy; an objection which 


they consider formidable becomes irrelevant in their eyes as soon 
as it is refuted. 

As to the present book, like so many of Stekel’s writings, it is 
quite unsuitable forany one who is not already familiar with psycho- 


analysis. The steps in the analyses are for the most part 
omitted, and the interpretations are simply and abruptly pre- 
sented. It therefore gives a very untrue picture of actual 
psychoanalysis. For Freudians, however, who do not need to 
have the A B C of the underlying principles explained on every 
occasion, it has a very considerable value. Stekel is one of the 
cleverest and most penetrating interpreters of symbolism, and, 
although the boldness and freedom of his interpretations shock 
many beginners, I can only say for my part that the great majority 
of them have been confirmed by my own experience. All this is 
far from admitting that the whole of Stekel’s work is accepted by 
the Freud school — there are indeed parts of the present book, e.g., 
that on telepathic dreams, with which, so far as I know, no other 
member of the school would agree. Taken altogether, the book is 
one which will prove of great value, but in a limited field. 
ERNeEst JONEs. 


SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN PsycCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting held at Baltimore, on May 9, 1911, it was decided 
to found an American Psychoanalytic Association. Meetings 
are to be held once a year. They may be attended by members 
of any local society, but only those who have given evidence of a 
competent knowledge of the subject will be eligible to member- 
ship of the Association. The Association has been affiliated as a 
branch of the International Psychoanalytic Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. J. J. Putnam, 106 
Marlborough Street, Boston; Secretary, Dr. Ernest Jones, 407 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto; Council, Dr. Trigant Burrow, 
Baltimore; Dr. August Hoch, New York; Dr. Adolf Meyer, 


Baltimore. 





